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NOTICE. 

Electrotypes of the pictures of the following-named art- 
tsts will be sent, pre-paid, to any address on receipt of four 
(4) dollars. 

During more than seven years these pictures have 
appeared in this paper, and their excellence has 
been untversally commented upon. We have recetved 
numerous orders for electrotypes of the same, and 
publish the subjoined list for the purpose of facilitating 
a selection. 

New names constantly added. 


Adelina Patti Ivan E. Morawski, wie Mason, 
Sembrich, Clara Morris, P, 8. me. 
Christine Nilsson, Mary Anderson, Neupe 

Scalchi Sara Jewett, eekeer de Blanck, 
Trebelli. Rose Coghlan, Dr. Louis Maas, 
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L. G. Gottschalk, 
Antoine de Kontski, 
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Maude Granger, 
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Etelka Gerster, 


Nordica Fanny Davenport, S. B. Mills 
Josephine Yorke fanauschek, E. M. Bowman, 
Emilie Ambre, Genevieve Ward, Orte A ee 
Emma Thursby, May Fielding, rwood 
Teresa Carrefio, Ellen Montejo, 

Kellogg. Clara L.—, Lilian Olcott, rs McCullough, 
Minnie Hauk, Louise Gage Courtney, Salvini, 

Materna, Richard Wagner, John T. Raymond, 
Albani, Theodore Thomas, Lester Wallack, 


Annie Louise Cary, Dr. Damrosch, McKee Rankin, 


Emily Winant, Campanini, Boucicault, 

Lena Little, Guadagnini. Osmund Tearle, 
Murio-Celli Constantin Sternberg, Lawrence Barrett, 
Chatterton-Bohrer, Dengremont, ossi, 

Mme. Fernandez, Galassi, Stuart Robson, 
Lotta Hans Balatka, ames Lewis, 
Minnie Palmer, Arbuckle, dwin Booth, 
Donaldi, Liberati, Max Treuman, 
Marie Louise Dotti, Ferranti, C. A. Cappa, 
Geistinger, Anton Rubinstein, Montegriffo, 


Mrs. Helen Ames, 


Del Puente, 
Marie Litta, 


losefty 


Fursch- Madi, 
Catherine Lewis, 


2. 


Zélie de Lussan, Mme, Julia Rive-King, Emil Scaria, 

Rlanche Roosevelt, Hope Glenn, Hermann Winkelmann, 
Sarah Bernhardt, Louis Blumenberg, Donizetti, 

Titus Cereeni f Frank Vander Stucken, a W. Gilchrist, 
Mr.& Mrs.Geo. Henschel,Frederic Grant Gleason, Ferra: 

Charles M. Schmitz, Ferdinand von Hiller, one Brahms, 
Friedrich von Flotow, Robert Volkmann, Meyerbeer, 

Franz Lachner, Julius Rietz, Moritz Moszkowski, 


Anna Louise Tanner, 
Filoteo Greco, 
Wilhelm Junck, 
Fannie Hirsch, 
Michael Banner, 

Dr. S. N. Penfield, 
F, W. Riesberg, 
Emmons Hamlin, 
Otto Sutro, 

Car! Faelten, 


Has Heinrich, 

A. Lefebre, 
vias Musin, 
Anton Udvardi, 
Alcuin Blum, 
Toseph Koegel, 
Dr. José Godoy, 
Carlyle Petersilea, 
Car! Retter, 
George Gemiinder, 


Heinrich Marschner, 
Frederick Lax, 
Nestore Calvano, 
William Courtney, 
Tosef Staudigl, 

Lulu Veling, 

Mrs. Minnie Richards, 
Florence Clinton-Sutro* 
Calixa Lavallee, 
Clarence Eddy, 


Franz Abt, Emil Liebling, Belle Cole, 

Fannie Bloomfiel > Van Zandt, Carl oy 

5. F. Jacobsohn, W. Edward Heimendahl, —— Maso. 

C. Mortimer Wiske Mme, Clemelli, s Bizet; 

1. O. Von Prochazka, Albert M. Bagby, Fon A. Broekhoven, 


W. Waugh Lauder, 
Mrs. W. Waugh Lauder. 
Hans von Biilow, 

Clara Schumann. 
Joachim 

Samuel rs, Sanford, 
Franz Liszt, 

Christine Dossert, 

Dora Henninges. 


tdgar H. Sherwood, 
Ponchielli, 

Edith Edwards, 

Carrie Hun-King. 
Pauline L’ Allemand, 
Verdi, 
Hummel Monument, 
Hector Berlioz Monument 
Johann Svendsen, 


Edvard Grieg 

Fuwgene D. Albert. 

Lili Lehmann 

William Candidus, 
Franz Koneisel, 

Franz Rummel, 
Rianche Stone Barton, 
Amy Sherwin 

Thomas Ryan, 
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JH EN we state that young ‘Walter Damrosch made 
serious application to the board of directors of 

the Metropolitan Opera-House for the position just 
vacated by Anton Seidl (and it is the truth), we expose 
the most elaborate specimen of monumental effrontery 
and self-conceit that has ever been placed upon record. 





HE most uncompromising effrontery possessed by any 

of our exchanges must certainly be attributed to Miss 
Mulligan’s journal, the Buffalo Courter. Week after 
week the Sunday edition of that paper contains the re- 
print of the musical news given in THE MUSICAL 
COURIER, and in the edition of the 2oth ult. not less than 
the entire department entitled “ Music Personals and 
Miscellany” was bodily taken out of this journal with- 
out making the slightest allusion to the origin. If these 
are the antique spinster’s ethics of journalism we won- 
der not that she remained single. 





OR waiving all claims to “ Parsifal,”” Wagner’s swan- 
song thus remaining for exclusive performance at 
Bayreuth, the Court Theatre, at Munich, has acquired 
the right to Wagner's early operas, “Die Feen” and 
“Das Liebesverbot,” composed in 1833. They have 
never been performed and will be produced during the 
present season. The manuscript scores of these two 
works were found among the private papers of the late 
King Ludwig and also the original manuscript score of 
“The Flying Dutchman,” which bears the following 
significant inscription; “ Finished September 13, 1841, at 
In night and misery. Per aspera 
R. W." 


Meudon, near Paris. 
ad astra, May God grant it. 





N a speech delivered at the banquet given in his honor 
I by the Boston Press Club last Saturday night, Justin 
McCarthy said among other things: “I have been for- 
I have been musical critic; I never 
knew anything about music.” We respect Mr. McCarthy 
for his candid admission and recommend his remarks to 
the proprietors of the daily papers who retain in their 
position men who also are called musical critics although 
they know nothing about music, as has been frequently 
shown and fearlessly exposed in these columns. The 
two most dangerous representatives of this class of musi- 
cal critics are Freddie Schwab, of the New York 7zmes, 
and F. Presentation Bacon, of the Boston Hera/d. Both 
are constantly engaged in contributing material to their 
respective journals that makes them the butt of ridicule 
among the intelligent protessional and amateur musi- 
cians. 


eign correspondent ; 


HERE is evidence, after all, that Mrs. Thurber’s con- 
nection with the managerial affairs of the National 
Opera Company has not ceased to exist. The proof of 
the truth of this assertion may be found in the fact that 
the artists have of late again been paid with checks 
bearing that lady's signature as treasurer of the com- 
pany. Salaries have been paid more promptly, but there 
are still a goodly number and a great amount of arrears. 
As for the National Conservatory of Music, we are sorely 
afraid that that almost still-born infant of Mrs. Thur- 
ber’s fancy will soon have passed that stage of its short 
earthly existence at which even Mr. Pulitzer’s vain 
efforts to infuse life into it, by using the columns of the 
World as a begging medium, will have to be abandoned. 
The $3,000 or thereabouts which has been collected will 
not go very far in paying the back salaries of the pro- 
fessors, and there are no other funds for the continua- 
tion of the scheme. Thecoroner’s work will be a com- 
paratively short one after the demise and the jury’s ver- 
“Died of petticoat govern- 


dict will undoubtedly be : 


ment.” 


HEODORE THOMAS is undoubtedly one of the 

luckiest men that ever was born, and February 15 
seems to be one of the memorable days in his life. On 
that day two years ago, just when, for the first time in 
his life of struggle, the late Dr. Leopold Damrosch had 
risen to a position in which he might have become dan- 
gerous to the monopoly that Theodore Thomas seems 
to hold, the poor doctor laid himself down and died. 
This February 15, just when Anton Seidl, not only 
through his success as a German opera conductor, but 
also through the enthusiastic reception with which his 
concerts met, had become a dangerous opponent and 
probably a rival for the conductorship of the Philhar- 
monic Society, Seidl withdraws and goes to Berlin, 
leaving the field undisputed to the lucky Thomas. 
Now, unless the Philharmonic Society directors should 
choose to engage the services of Heimendahl or Van der 
Stucken, or make some arrangements for the loan from 
Boston of that excellent conductor, William Gericke, for 


clean “walk-over.” We doubt not that he is perfectly 
aware of this fact, and that this time the conditions 
under which he will graciously accept the proffered 
position will cost several men their official heads. How- 
ever, he is in a position to command, and command he 
will, Nothing short of his breaking his right arm and 
being stricken down with rheumatism of the left will 
probably stand in his way of conducting the concerts of 
the Philharmonic season next year. 


HE following, taken from the Boston Home Yournal, 
will show how far they are at the Hub in advance 
of New York: 

Mr. Gericke will be greatly missed by the Boston musical public if he 
accepts the position which rumor has offered him as the conductor of the 
American Opera in the event of Mr. Thomas's installation in the chair of 
Herr Seidl at the Metropolitan Opera-House. Although Mr. Gericke is 
not popular as a man, he is admired as a musical artist and scholar. Un- 
doubtedly he is one of the few great conductors of the day, although he is 
one of the worst program makers of this or of any age. His want of 
sympathy with Boston taste, and his scant appreciation of local musicians, 
singers and P s, have prevented our concert-goers from extending to 
him any assurance of their personal regard along with their recognition of 
his abilities, but, for all that, his withdrawal from our midst will be a dis- 
tinct loss to the art of which he is so distinguished an exponent, and will 
leave a place which cannot easily be filled. A story is abroad that Mr. 
Henschel’s pending return to Boston is connected with the strenuous 
efforts of his friends to restore him to his old post at the conductor’s stand 
in Music Hall, All these things may be idle tales, but, at any rate, they 
have a lively interest for the concert-going public of this vicinity. 

This editorial appeared over a week ago, and consid- 
ering that Gericke would just as little dream of accept- 
ing the post of conductor of the National Opera Com- 
pany as the directors of the German opera would dream 
of offering the position of conductor at the Metropolitan 
Opera-House to Theodore Thomas; considering further 
that Mr. Gericke holds a five years’ contract with the 
Boston Symphony orchestra and that “the strenuous 
efforts of Mr. Henschel’s friends to restore him to his old 
post at Music Hall” may consequently be said to be to 
no purpose whatsoever, the writer’s imagination cer- 
tainly shows a fertility worthy of a better cause. 





HE present is one of the severest weeks the musica] 

critics of this city have had to undergo during the 
entire very busy season of 1886-7. On Monday night 
they had to attend the opening night of the National 
Opera Company in “The Flying Dutchman,” at the 
Metropolitan Opera-House, and on the same evening 
the first production of “ Lorraine” by the McCaull Opera- 
Company at the Star Theatre. On Tuesday night Mr. 
Anton Seidl’s farewell symphonic soiree took place at 
Steinway Hall. simultaneously with Mr. Theodore 
Thomas’s Popular Concert at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. This afternoon will witness at the same build- 
ing the public rehearsal of the first production in this 
country of Liszt’s oratorio “ Christus,” while in the even- 
ing the National Opera Company will be heard in “ The 
Huguenots” at the same time that Mr. Wilhelm Gericke 
and his Boston Symphony Orchestra will give their sec- 
ond concert at Steinway Hall. To-morrow afternoon 
Theodore Thomas will give his Young Folks’ Matinee 
at the Metropolitan and in the evening the performance 
of “Christus” has to be attended there. On Friday 
night “Faust” will be given by the National Opera 
Company and “ Aida” at the Saturday matinee. Leav- 
ing out of consideration some minor concerts, such as the 
Riddle concert at Chickering Hall this evening, the fare- 
well to Mrs. Martinez at Steinway Hall on Thursday 
evening and Sobrino’s piano recital at the same hall on 
Saturday evening, it cannot be denied that the musical 
critics have not an any too easy time of it this week. 











Subscribers to this season’s performances at the 
Metropolitan Opera-House are informed that if they desire to re- 
tain their seats for the season of 1887-8 they may notify the direc- 
tor to that effect on before April1. It is stated that ‘‘ Siegfried " 
will be produced next seasoz, and that a number of works never 
before heard in New York will be given, among these probably 
Verdi’s ‘‘ Otello” and Weber's ‘‘ Euryanthe,” and possibly one of 
Spontini’s operas. 

As already announced in these columns, Silas G. 
Pratt's ‘‘ Lucille” will be given an adequate representation at the 
Columbia Theatre, Chicago, during the week commencing Mon- 
day, March 14, enlisting the services of the following singers : 
Miss Katherine Van Arnhem, soprano; Miss Carrie Morse, con- 
tralto ; Alfred Wilkie, tenor ; John Garner, baritone; S. A. D. 
Lane, bass; Ferris Hartman, baritone; G. England, bass, and 
G. Hummel. The Lotos Quartet, composed of Messrs. Johnson, 
Root, Hart and Cowles, will also assist, and a chorus of eighty 
voices will be supported by an orehestra of forty-five musicians, 
under the baton of Hans Balatka. Mr. Pratt is enabled to pro- 
duce this opera through the liberality of many leading citizens of 
Chicago, who feel that native art should at least be placed on 
trial under fair conditions, and there is reason to believe that if 











Achille Errani, A. A. Stanley, Anton Dvorak, 
King Ludwig I I, Ernst Catenhusen, Saint-Saens. 

C. Jos. Brambach, Heinrich Hofmann. Pablo de Sarasate. 
Henry Schradieck, Charles Fradel. ules Jordan 

John F, Luther. Emil Sauer, ans Rich’ 


JohaF._ Rhodes, Jessie Bartlett Davis. Therese. Herbert-Foerster 





their six concerts of the season, Mr. Thomas will have a 





** Lucille” is in reality a meritorious production the fact will be 
adequately made manifest on this occasion. 
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American Music. 


By H. E. KREHBIEL, 
III. 


(ConTINvUED.) 

HAVE taken a longer promenade than I liked in the 

preceding divisions of this article, but the occasion seemed to 

call for it. There are none so blind as those who will not see, and it 

seemed to me worth while to show that the phenomenal success 

which has been attained by the German enterprise under the dis- 

creet and far-sighted policy of Director Stanton is not due to a 

mere freak of fashion, but to a genuine revolution in popular 
taste. 

The same thing will happen in London unless Mr. Rosa 
makes the transitory intermediate stage of representations in 
German unnecessary by infusing the spirit of the German lyric 
drama into his repertory and its interpretation. I look to Mr. 
Rosa’s clear-eyed and energetic policy to do for Great Britain 
not only what German artists have done for us, but more ; for, 
while it will be a difficult step from performances in German by 
trained and famous artists to performances in the vernacular with 
artists of less experience, but having a knowledge of our lan- 
guage, Mr. Rosa will only have to hold a few years-longer to his 
present plan of exacting work of a high standard of excellence 
from the translators of old operas and promoting original creation 
in English to lay broad and deep the foundations of a national 
English opera. As to our American Opera Company, which it 
had been hoped would speedily develop into a national institution, 
it had so little real art blood in it when it was born, has been so 
unwisely managed from the beginning, has been so vast in pre- 
tensions and so diminutive in accomplishment, and, finally, has 
through extravagant expenditure on externals like the ballet, cos- 
tumes and scenery gotten itself into such financial straits, that it 
does not present itself to my mind as at all a factor in the solu- 
tion of the operatic problem in America. 

In choral music the status here does not bear favorable com- 
parison with that in Great Britain, a fact which has a rational 
explanation, concerning which I need not do more than make one 
suggestion. The same difference exists in our own country be- 
tween Boston and New York in respect of the cultivation of choral 
music as exists between America as a whole and Great Britain. 
This difference is one that is bound to exist between a community 
given, one entirely to commerce, like New York, and one based 
on manufactures, like Boston, and the cities of Great Britain which 
we hear mentioned most often in connection with choir festivals. 
In the former case we have restless activity and a continually 
shifting population ; in the latter methodical habits and greater 
stability of domicile. A community like the first is likely to leave 
the practice of music largely in the hands of its professors and to 
follow where the best of these may lead; the second is more 
likely to make it a matter of individual concern. The first is 
apt to patronize the music it can hear performed ; the second to 
cultivate choral music, which is the proper field for amateur en- 
deavor. The operation of this law, in connection with others of 
a social character, is abundantly illustrated in the history of choral 
music in America, Boston’s Hindel and Haydn Society has 
been in existence ever since 1815, and though it is the oldest of 
existing American choirs it had many predecessors. In New 
York, until the organization by Dr. Damrosch of the Oratorio 
Society in 1873, no organization of the kind managed to remain 
in existence for any considerable length of time. 

Our vocal societies grew out of church choirs, and do not seem 
to date back further than 1823. In New England they were the 
products of the singing schools and conventions, which well- 
meaning but crude teachers called into being after the struggle 
with Puritanism in favor of church music had been won. 

Traces of these conventions are still to be found in New Eng- 
land and various other parts of the country, but choral culture of 
the larger cities has reached a dignified plane, and such exemplifi- 
cations of it as are to be observed in the concerts of the Boston 
Handel and Haydn Society, the New York Oratorio Society and 
the large choirs of Philadelphia, Baltimore, Buffalo, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Chicago and St. Louis are in all respects admirable. 
The biennial festivals which have been held in Cincinnati since 
1873 mark the highest American achievements in this province, 
and the loftiness of their endeavor may be read in the following 
list of choral works which have been performed by a choir aver- 
aging 700 voices and an orchestra of New York musicians, gen- 
erally 120 men strong: Bach, ‘* Magnificat in D,” cantata, ‘‘A 
Stronghold Sure,” ‘'St. Matthew Passion,” ‘‘Mass in B 
Minor ;” Beethoven, ‘* Choral Symphony,” ‘‘ Missa Solemnis ;” 
Berlioz, ‘* Romeo and Juliet,” scenes from ‘* The Fall of Troy,” 
‘Damnation of Faust ;” Brahms, ‘‘ Triumphal Hymn,” ‘* Ger- 
man Requiem ;” Dudley Buck, ‘‘ Scenes from the Golden Le- 
gend ;” Gluck, scenes from ‘‘ Orpheus ” and ‘* Alceste ;” Gounod, 
** The Redemption ;” Hiindel, ‘‘ Dettingen Te Deum,” ‘‘ The 
Messiah,” ‘‘ Utrecht Jubilate,” ‘* Zadock, the Priest,” ‘‘ Israel 
in Egypt ;” Haydn, ‘‘ The Creation ;’ Liszt, ‘‘ Prometheus,” 
‘‘Gran Messe ;” Mendelssohn, ‘‘ First Walpurgis Night,” 
‘** Elijah ;" Mozart, ** Requiem ;” Rubinstein, ‘* The Tower of 
Babel ;” Schumann, “Scenes from Faust ;” Wagner choruses 
from ‘* Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Tannhduser,” ‘* Flying Dutchman ” and 
‘* Die Meistersinger.” 

(To be continued.) 








+eeeThe orchestral concerts given at the Milan Conserv- 
atoire, under the direction of Mr. Andreoli, have been abandoned 
owing to lack of public support, 





“ Ruddygore.” 

EN are for the most part judged by the standard 

of their best work. Reputation in literature, music and 

art covers a multitude of sins, and we will tolerate platitudes 
from Tennyson, jingle from Rubinstein and meaningless nudity 
from Bouguereau rather than endure moderately good work from 
men of whom no one but advertising agents ever heard. It was 
probably due to this unhappy trait of human nature that Mr. R. 
D’Oyly Carte projected at the heads of the British people the 
latest work of Gilbert and Sullivan, called with unconscious an- 
ticipation of its fate, ‘‘ Ruddygore, or the Witch’s Curse.” The 
operetta has found its way across the Atlantic and is now current 
at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, where those possessed of a high 
esteem for odious comparisons may bedeck themselves with a 
poet’s crown of sorrows, which is ‘‘ remembering happier things.” 

**Ruddygore” is an attempt at a travesty on the English 
melodrama. It rejoices in the possession of a baronet who has 
been doomed by an accomplished, though defunct, witch to do 
one crime per diem or lie down and die. This baronet disap- 
pears, and is supposed to have impaled himself on the second 
horn of the dilemma, whereupon his younger brother accepts the 
title and existence, with al] the attendant evils. The elder 
brother masquerades as Rodin Oakappile, tiller of the soil, and be- 
comes enamored of Rose Maybud, a cheerful maiden, whose 
course of conduct is guided by frequent reference to a diminutive 
book of etiquette, with obvious results. odin is affected with 
shyness, and makes poor progress with his suit. He requests 
Dick, a sailor, to make love for him, which Dick does, with the 
usual result. Rose, who has been waiting for a man to accept, 
promptly accepts Dick, but throws him over when she learns that 
Robin is rich. Dick betrays Xodin’s identity to the unhappy 
baronet, who denounces him as the real nobleman and passes 
over to him the title, with its attendant curse. 

In the second act Xodin is the bad baronet and is tortured by 
the descent of the pictures of his ancestors from their frames to 
arraign him for not committing his morning crime. He subse- 
quently extricates himself from his unhappy predicament by a bit 
of Gilbertian logic, proving to his dead ancestors that in commit- 
ting suicide they were guilty of crime, hence need not have died 
at all and are practically alive. 

This is a bare outline of Mr. Gilbert’s book, but it is sufficient 
toindicate its hopeless lack of valuable material. Those who have 
been accustomed to laugh at Mr. Gilbert’s productions may pos- 
sibly laugh at this ; but it will not be the kind of laughter desir- 
able to authors. Mr. Gilbert’s methods are thoroughly familiar 
to this public, and we have long since learned that with this 
writer the most important point is the choice of a subject. 
“* Patience” and *‘ The Mikado” afforded him fine fields for the 
exercise of his humor ; but the aged and decrepit English melo- 
drama, which, as dramatic art, is infinitely more absurd than any- 
thing likely to be conceived by Mr. Gilbert, was not a happy 
subject. 

As for Sir Arthur Sullivan he has done good work in this 
opera, yet his music is not likely to meet with popular favor. 
Rose's first song is melodious and flowing ; the duet between her 
and Rodin is musicianly ; the gavotte is pretty; the madrigal is 
an excellent piece of writing, and the entire ghost scene is 
thoroughly good and worthy of the composer. But on the other 
hand there are none of those bright and tuneful things which have 
made the popular success of Sullivan’s other operas. There is 
no trio like ‘‘ Ring the merry bells” in ‘‘ Pinafore,” no such solo 
as Josephine's in the second act of that opera, or J/ad/e's waltz 
song in the ‘‘ Pirates,” and no quartet nor quintet, which are 
sown broadcast through Sullivan’s other operas. No character 
has been given by the librettist to the male chorus and very little 
to the female chorus, and the composer achieves hardly anything 
with either of them. The instrumentation is remarkably effective 
in many places, but good scoring is as common now as good 
English. 

The whole work gives one the impression that Gilbert wrote 
the book because he had been doomed by the witch-like D'Oyly 
Carte to commit one opera every year, and in a moment of emo- 
tional rebellion against his taskmaster had determined to portray 
his own dismal condition. This may have given some comfort 
to Mr. Gilbert, but it was not fair to Sir Arthur Sullivan nor 
to a public which has bestowed a plentiful amount of admira- 
tion and bank-notes on the labors of the two. Sullivan’s work, 
though not equal to what he has done before in the elements of 
popularity, is far better than Mr. Gilbert’s. The general re- 
sult, however, is one of lugubrious abortiveness. It will not 
prove, like ‘‘ The Mikado,” to be ‘‘a source of innocent merri- 
ment,” 

It is scarcely necessary to say anything about the first per- 
formance beyond the fact that the people who won popularity 
with their work in ‘‘The Mikado” appeared again in the new 
piece and were welcomed heartily for the sake of old acquaint- 
ance. None of them has been well fitted in the new work ex- 
cept Miss Ulmar. 








Opera in German. 

HE third and most successful season of German 
opera was brought to a worthy end last week with perform- 
ances of ‘*‘ Tannhiduser,” ‘* Prophet,” the ‘‘ Meistersinger ” and 
** Rienzi.” The news of Mr. Anton Seidl’s departure for Berlin, 
which we announced last week, created more surprise, excitement 
and regret in musical circles in this city than anything that has 
transpired for a long time. The last night of the opera, therefore, 
took upon itself something of the nature of a demonstration in his 
honor, It was most appropriate that the ‘' Meistersinger” was 





the opera chosen for the event, as it was in the preparation and 
directing of that masterwork that Mr. Seidl first made known to 
the New York public the full extent of his genius. 

The most important feature of the evening was the presentation 
to Mr. Seidl of a magnificent ‘‘ loving-cup,” made by the Gorham 
Company of this city. The Zvening Post gave the following ex- 
cellent description of it: ‘‘ The cup is exactly twelve inckes in 
height and about eight inches in diameter. Out of the base, which 
represents a rocky surface covered with rough underbrush, grow 
the trunks‘of three gnarled trees, which, forking inward at the top, 
surround the rim of the cup with interlaced foliage and serve at 
the same time as handles. The whole surface of the cup is cov- 
ered with bold repoussé work which, though forming one contin- 
uous whole, is, nevertheless, divided by the handles into three 
separate designs. These designs are: The love-scene from the 
second act of ‘ Tristan and Isolde’; Hans Sachs and Luchen, 
from the second act of _the ‘ Meistersinger,’ and Siegfried awaken- 
ing Brinhilde, from the third act of ‘ Siegfried.’ The last two 
scenes are copied from the celebrated drawings of Theodore Pixis ; 
for the first, however, an original sketch had to be made. Both 
in its principal features and in its details the bas-reliefs are ex- 
ecuted with remarkable fidelity to the scenes from the Wagner 
music-dramas from which they are taken. But perhaps the most 
remarkable feature is the illusion in the matter of perspective, 
which is, of course, much more difficult to obtain in silver-work 
than in printing.” 

To this we might add that, in the opinion of several high au- 
thorities who viewed the cup, it is by all odds the finest thing of 
the kind ever made in this country, and will certainly open the 
eyes of European art circles as to the standing of American work- 
manship in silver, All the more credit is due to the Gorham 
Company when it is known that the cost of $1,000 by no means 
represents the true value of the cup. The following simple in- 
scription was engraved on the bottom of the cup and cn its case : 
‘* To Anton Seidl, from his New York admirers, February 25th, 
1887.” 

The presentation was made informally, without speech or ad- 
dress of any kind, but the tremendous applause of the house and 
the playing of a ¢usch (fanfare) by the orchestra lent an impres- 
siveness to the scene which visibly moved the great conductor, 
After repeated recalls he came to the footlights, and in a few 
well-chosen words uttered his thanks and expressed his sorrow at 
leaving a public that he had learned to love so much. Accom- 
panying the cup was a magnificently bound copy of a full 
‘* Tristran ” partitur, the gift of a few intimate musical friends. 
Director Stanton also conceived the charming idea of having the 
conductor’s desk from which Mr. Seidl had directed broken up 
and two batons made from it, on which he had Tiffany & Co. 
trace in gold letters the names of the operas produced for the first 
time here under Seidl’s direction. 

And thus the New York public said “ good-by” to Anton Seidl, 
It was nobly said—to a great musician—by a wonderful public. 
For we claim that the splendid appreciation met with by Mr. 
Seidl in this city reflects almost as much credit on the understand- 
ing of our musical people as it does on his own great qualities. 
In looking about for his successor the directors of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera-House will learn that such men are not to be found at 
every street corner. Allowing that an equally great artist can be 
secured—which at present writing seems doubtful—one may well 
question whether, combined with such an artistic temperament, 
can be found the often inconsistent qualities of untiring energy 
and enthusiasm, retiring unobtrusiveness and modesty and perfect 
courtesy and gentlemanliness that make up the character of An- 
ton Seidl. 


—S———— 





....Lina Ramann, who wrote the life of Abbé Liszt up 
to 1830, will complete the work during the present year. The 
first part was written under the composer's personal direction, 
and the materials for the second volume, which will be published 
at Leipsic, are drawn from equally authentic sources. 

.... The friend and testamentary executrix of Liszt, Prin- 
cess Sayn-Wittgenstein, purposes having a grand funeral service 
celebrated at Rome for the anniversary of the composer's death. 
This service will have much more than a local or personal interest 
for the lovers of music, because the princess hopes to have per- 
formed at it a work of Liszt’s which has hitherto remained all but 
unknown. This is a requiem composed by him for the unfortu- 
nate Emperor Maximilian of Mexico, but never performed or 
printed. 

.... Whatever may be the ultimate judgment of the public 
upon Verdi’s ‘* Otello,” there can be little doubt that it will be 
heard to far better advantage in other European capitals than in 
Milan. This remark does not apply to the scenery and costumes, 
which, as usual at the Scala, were splendid. But the part of 
Otello demands a better acting tenor than Mr. Tamagno. It also 
seems strange that a stronger Desdemona than Mrs. Pantaleoni 
could not be found on the Italian stage, .and band and chorus 
were certainly not equal to the standard expected at the leading 
opera-house of Italy. On the other hand, the /ago of Mr. Mau- 
rel was emphatically good. It is not at all likely that ‘‘ Otello” 
will be heard this season in London. Verdi is not over fond of 
England, and unless such an artist as Mrs, Nilsson or Mrs, Patti 
could be secured for Desdemona, he would as soon that the opera 
waited for a year. To bring over the Scala troupe would be prac- 
tically impossible, and certainly not desirable. In Paris the work 
has been accepted for the Grand Opera, but the idea that it can 
be given in March is quite absurd. The principal parts will be 
sung in Paris by Mrs. Caron, Messrs. Lasalle and Duc, and a 
short ballet will be interpolated in the second act.—London 


Figaro. 
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PERSONALS. 
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HeNRY HAINIE ON SAINT-SAENS,—Saint-Saéns is a 
remarkably quick and ready composer. As he says himself, he is 
by nature inclined to be lazy, and if it really tired him to com- 
pose music he would try to find some other profession. Working 
as rapidly as he does, it is rather an amusement than a fatigue 
to find a motive, to note it down, and to arrange an orchestration 
for it. Everything, even the material part of his art, is a 
pleasant pastime, and he never feels in better health and spirits 
than when he has a work of considerable length in hand which is 
advancing rapidly toward completion. Before he begins such a 
work, he spends several days in assimilating himself completely 
with its subject. In order to compose with certainty, without 
experiencing any of that hesitancy which is so apt to interfere 
with the spontaneous production of ideas, he sets to work to 
convince himself that he is the author of the poem, and when he 
has done this so thoroughly that he knows all its details and finds no 
more objection to make to its action or the connection between its 


—— 





scenes, he commences to compose the portion in a regular and 
He makes no rough draft, and his first manu- 
He does not 


methodical way. 
script is remarkably clean and free from erasures. 
begin with the great efforts of his work, but with its first motive 
and he goes on with each air as it presents itself in regular order, 
noting down at the same time the part for the voices and the 
orchestration, the latter only for two or three instruments ; but, 
nevertheless, it is complete in all its external parts. Although a 
splendid performer on the piano, he makes no use of that instru- 
ment while composing, and he works so rapidly that if he did it 
would be Of course, all the 
morceaux are not composed with equal facility, but it is his rule 


a delay rather than an assistance. 


to complete each of them before passing to the next one. When 
he reaches the end, the opera is practically complete in all its 
parts ; the music for the voices, for the choruses and for the in- 
struments is all there, and nothing remains for him to do but to 
complete the orchestration very much in the same way that an 


architect, after he has finished building a house, adds here and 


there fanciful ornaments and elegant sculpture, which, without 


changing anything of the original design, give it additional grace 
and beauty. It is wonderful how rapidly and easily Saint-Saéns 
does his orchestration. He will do this part of his work and at 
the same time carry on a lively conversation without finding it 


necessary to go back and make changes and corrections. 


CAMPANINI.—Campanini, the well known ex-tenor, has 


been offered, and it is said has accepted, the position of dramatic 
and musical critic on a daily New York paper. 
BRUCKNER.—Anton Bruckner is working at his ninth 
symphony which, like Beethoven's ninth, is to wind up with a 
great choral finale. Bruckner will yet be reckoned among the 


great B's in music who, after Billow, comprise the names of Bach, 
Beethoven and Brahms, and to which we would suggest the addi- 


tion of the name of Berlioz. 


HAUK.—Minnie Hauk has signed a contract for an opera 


tour through Belgium and Holland in March. She will sing in 


‘Carmen,” *‘ Manon,” ‘* Lohengrin” and ‘* L’Africaine.” 


On her death Mrs. Ponsin, of the Paris Comé- 
‘* Prix Ponsin” 


PONSIN 
for 
The 
ist come to hand, and the prize will be awarded this 


die Frangaise, left a legacy to provide for a 


i 1, to be competed for by female students only. 


deciamatior 
legacy has 
year. Mrs. Ponsin was mother of the distinguished artist Marie 
Roze Mapleson 
SCHON BERGER 
Mr. 


and, almost unheralded, gave a pianoforte recital, is a star of the 


-According to the London Athenaeum, 


Schonberger, who went recently to London from Germany, 


first magnitude. It says ‘In exquisite beauty of touch and in 


gradations of tone he approaches more nearly to Rubinstein than 
any player within our recollection, while he plays fewer wrong 
\ 


the great Since the above was 


written Mr. Schonberger has appeared under Arthur Chappell’s 


notes than Russian virtuoso,” 


management, winning distinct success. 

HENSCHEL.—Those who duly appreciated the little Lil- 
lian Bailey of the Boston chamter concerts of ten years ago are 
not so very much surprised when Mr. Smalley writes from Lon- 


don that 
second to that of no singer in her line. 


Mrs. Georg Henschel has now a reputation in London 


VERDI.—Verdi will visit Paris next month to be present 
at the execution of his Requiem at St. Eustache on March 10, 
rhis requiem was composed by the maestro in memory of the fa- 
mous Italian novelist and poet, Manzoni, and has never been 
rendered in any Paris church. The proceeds will be devoted to 
charitable purposes, as on the occasion of the late Abbé Liszt’s 
** Messe de Gran ” in the same ghurch last year. 


SARASATE,—Sarasate will arrive in Paris on March 3 for 
a series of violin concerts. He will afterward go to London. 


“RUDDYGORE.”—Mr. Gilbert and Sir Arthur Sullivan 
have signed a letter to the French papers in respect to the song 
" which Mr. Johnson er- 
The au- 
thors say, iz/er alia: ‘‘ As a matter of fact the sailor who sings 


of the ‘' Parley-voo” in ‘* Ruddygore 
roneously believed to be a sneer at the French nation. 


the verses in question relates how an English sloop comes across 
a French frigate, which she has mistaken for a merchantman, and, 
as an excuse for her hasty retreat, her captain pretends to have 
compassion for his formidable enemy. The play is a satire on a 
certain class of melodrama which a few years ago was popular 
in London, and in which the gasconading British tar was usually 
the hero, The verses in question are sung by this type of sailor, 





who expresses himself as men of his class in using the words 
* Parley-voo’ and ‘darned mounseer’ (and not ‘damned moun- 
seer,’ as your correspondent says), these words having exactly 
the same meaning as ‘ Rosbif’ and ‘Goddam’ when used to ridi- 
cule Englishmen in a French burlesque-comedy. There is noth- 
ing in these verses sung by this grotesque sailor that expresses 
our actual feelings. Allow us to add that an English audience 
would never allow a dramatic author to insult the army and navy 
of so brave and chivalrous a nation.” 


BRANDT.—Miss Marianne Brandt will be the soloist in two 
concerts, which will take place at Minneapolis, Minn., on the 14th 
and 15th inst., under the direction of Mr. Carl V. Lachmund, an 
excellent musician and pianist. The first of these concerts will 
be principally devoted to works by Liszt, the second to chamber- 
music. Miss Brandt also sings in St. Louis on the roth inst. 

Von BULow.—Dr. Hans von Biilow’s Beethoven cycle 
at Berlin, which will be given on the days of the 2d, 5th, 8th and 
roth inst., is bound to be a great financial success. The Adige- 
meine Deutsche Musik Zeitung states that three weeks ago the 
sale of tickets had to be stopped, as the house for all the four 
evenings was entirely sold out. 


BOTEL. — German newspapers state that Heinrich 
Bétel, Manager Pollini’s favorite tenor, has signed an engage- 
ment for America for next season, and that he will leave for this 
country in August. Manager Stanton professes not to know any- 
thing about the matter. 

BURMEISTER.—The Baltimore Sun has the following 
laudatory criticism on Mrs. Burmeister’s playing at last week's 
Peabody concert : 

The Liszt piano compositions played by Mrs. Burmeister have all been 
heard before at the Peabody, but they were never better played than at the 
concert Saturday night. The legend of “Saint Francis Walking on the 
Waves” as a musical composition draws heavily on the imagination, but the 
nocturne is music in its purest sense, It received a most poetic and exquisite 
rendition at the hands of Mrs. Burmeister. The ** Hungarian Rhapsody 
No. 6” is perhaps the most riotous and masculine of the entire set, and it 
was given with great vim and brilliancy, the piano ringing out like a large 
orchestra, 

GILBERT.—Gilbert, of the firm of Gilbert and Sullivan, an- 
nual opera producers, is as pugnacious and sarcastic as ever. A 
stranger wrote to him, complaining that the title of the Savoy 
opera, ‘‘ Ruddygore,” was so much like that of bloody gore as to 
sound unpleasant. ‘* Not at all,” replied the author of the 
‘** Bab Ballads ;” *‘ the two ideas are entirely distinct ; as, for ex- 
ample, if I were to refer to your ‘ruddy cheek,’ the expression 
would convey an entirely different meaning to what I consider 
describes the liberty you took in writing to me. 

Miss ALICE RYAN’S SUCCESS.—The soprano of the old- 
established musical organization, the Mendelssohn Quintet Club, 
is Miss Alice Ryan, the daughter of that gentleman-musician, 
Mr. Thomas Ryan. She has made a splendid impression 
throughout the Southern States, which have been visited by the 
Mendelssohn Quintet Club, and this bit of news will be highly 
gratifying to the thousands of friends of Mr. Ryan. 


UNGER.—The operatic tenor, George Unger, of Leipsic, 
died at Halle on February 2. He was the first Siegfried in 
Wagner’s ‘‘Ring des Nibelungen,” and sang that part with 
great success at the earliest Bayreuth festival. Wagner gave him 
the preference over other singers of equal capacity on account of 
his handsome face and splendid presence. 


NIEMANN.—The day before Al bert Niemann sailed for 
Europe he spent several hours in Mauer’s winehouse in Four- 
teenth-st., as the guest of a number of well-known business men 
of the neighborhood, who for years have dined together at that 
establishment. Niemann had become a member of the circle, and 
the manner in which his confréres said farewell to him was one of 
the surprises of his visit. At the farewell celebration it was ar- 
ranged that on February 23 Niemann, being back again in Ber- 
lin, was to cable a message of greeting to his friends who in turn 
agreed to meet to drink a glass of wine to his health and return 
the greeting. The agreements were kept loyally last Wednesday 
afternoon, when Mr. William Steinway read in German the fol- 
lowing cable dispatch, which he had received : 

Beruin, February 23. 
Steinway, New York: 

A thousand greetings and heartfelt thanks to all of you. 

After the great tenor’s health had been drunk with enthusiasm, 
Mr. Steinway drafted the following reply, which was forthwith 
cabled to Niemann : 


NIEMANN., 


New York, February 23. 
Kammersdnger Niemann, Berlin: 
Dispatch received. The Round Table assembled without absentees. Gi- 
gantic enthusiasm. A thundering health to our Niemann, and wishes for a 


joyful reunion, 
For he’s a jolly good fellow, 


Which nobody can deny. 

The dispatch was signed by George Nembach, William Stein- 
way, Casper Fechterle, Otto Kemlitz, Anton Seidl, Otto Floers- 
heim, H. E. Krehbiel, Ludwig Raecke, Julius Lambert, Otto 
Wessell, Carl Fink, William Candidus, F. A. O. Schwarz, Her- 
man Wunderlich, Joseph Kapp, Emil Schandein, Philip Mauer, 
Nahum Stetson, S. B. Mills and Mr. Maas. 








A farewell concert will be tendered to that excellent 
singer Mrs. Isidora Martinez, prior to her departure for South 
America, by C. A. Cappa and his Seventh Regiment Band, as- 
sisted by Miss Alma Dell Martin, contralto; Fred. Harvey, 
tenor ; Charles Steinbach, baritone; S. B. Mills, pianist ; Edw. 
Mollenhauer, violinist, and Emilio Agramonte, musical director. 
The concert will take place at Steinway Hall to-morrow night 
and a varied and interesting program has been prepared for the 
occasion, 








Steinert Hall, Boston. 
HE enterprising firm of piano dealers, Messrs. 
M. Steinert & Sons, Boston, and other cities East and 
West, have completed a concert room in Hotel Boylston, over 
their warerooms, corner of Boylston and Tremont streets, Boston, 
and inaugurated the same last Wednesday night with a piano re- 
cital given by Prof. Carl Baermann. The hall itself is a wel- 
come addition to the music rooms in Boston, and its central loca- 
tion will not be its only source of popularity, for it is a hand- 
somely decorated room with a seating capacity of three hundred, 
comfortably arranged. The architect has been successful in 
giving the hall a thorough system of ventilation, for which visitors 
will be grateful, and excellent acoustic properties. The cheerful 
color of the hall is enhanced by a series of electric lights, and 
there is no question that Steinert Hall will in the future be one 
of the centres of musical activity which will impress itself upon 

the growting musical culture of Boston and vicinity. 

Professor Baermann, who inaugurated the hall, selected for his 
program Beethoven's sonata in C, op. 53, the thirty-two varia- 
tions in C minor and the sonata in E flat, op, 81. These were 
followed by Mozart's rondo in A minor, a Scarlatti étude in C, 
Brahms’s F sharp minor capriccio, Chopin’s barcarole in F sharp 
and Liszt’s Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 2. As Professor Baer- 
mann’s playing is to be reviewed in these columns next week, 
when his performance at the last Seidl concert will be criticised, 
we refrain from any special comments on the above-mentioned 
recital, 

The hall was crowded, and Professor Baermann seemed to 
have pleased the audience. 


HOME NEWS. 








Eugene Oudin and his wife, Louise Parker, it is re- 
ported, have left McCaull’s Opera Company on account of differ- 
ences with Perugini. 

The route of the Mendelssohn Quintet Club is, ac- 
cording to latest advices, as follows: Yesterday the club played 
at Louisville, Ky., and to-day, Greencastle, Ind., hears the 
quintet ; 3, Crawfordsville ; 4, Indianapolis ; 5, Greensburg ; 7, 
Greenville, Ohio; 8, Dayton; 9, Urbana; 10, Granville; 11, 
Bucyrus ; 12, Mansfield ; 14, Canton. 

Liszt’s oratorio ‘‘ Christus” will be rendered for the 
first time in this country at the Metropolitan Opera-House this 
afternoon and to-morrow evening, on the occasion of the third 
public rehearsal and concert of the Oratorio Society. The solo- 
ists will be Misses Ella Earle and Hattie Clapper and Messrs. 
Max Alvary and Max Heinrich. Mr. Walter Damrosch will 
conduct. 


Mr. J. E. Trowbridge, of Boston, has written an ora- 
torio, ‘‘ Emmanuel,” which will be performed in Eliot Hall, 
Newton, on Wednesday evening, March 16. The chorus will 
comprise singers from Newton, Waltham and Watertown ; the 
soloists engaged are Mrs. Allen, Miss,Edmands, Mr. Parker and 
Mr. Hay, and an orchestra will also assist. The performance 
will be directed by Mr. Trowbridge. 

The following is the interesting program for to-night’s 
second concert, at Steinway Hall, of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, under the conductorship of Mr,. William Gericke : 














Qeertare, © AMM 6 cicanencscepeyesioesna: bacacecceses Luigi Cherubini 
Orchestra. 
Aria, ** Ocean, thou mighty monster,” ** Oberon”’......... C. M. von Weber 
Lilli Lehmann. 
Symphony No. 2, ia D major, op. 73.........-+.eeeeeseeees Johannes Brahms 
Orchestra, 
Hungarian Rhapsody No. 1.......-..ceeeeeeeeece seeeeeeeeeees Franz Liszt 
Orchestra. 
Song, with piano, *‘ Die Allmacht ”..............eesseeeeeees Franz Schubert 
Lilli Lehmann, 
Overture, ** Tannhiiuser"’.......... ...++ eaceesdeses ‘caccese Richard Wagner 
Orchestra. 


—aAccording to Colonel McCaull, operas which have 

been conceived in America are very ‘‘ poor trash,” but we 
see from recent English reports that American work is not esti- 
mated so poorly abroad. If English managers find sufficient 
merit to warrant them in giving representations of American com- 
positions, there must be some value in their operas, and this 
foreign approval will eventually influence the home criticisms. If 
light opera is to be our national fate for the next few years, let 
all the good possible be derived from it, and especially let it re- 
flect to the credit of home talent.—Buffalo Courier. 
The third concert of the ninth season of the Standard 
Quartet Club took place Saturday evening, February 26, at Steck 
Hall. The inclemency of the weather probably kept many from 
attending the concert, consequently the club was received by a 
small but appreciative audience. The program was as follows : 








String quartet, A minor, OP. 29....4..60sceeeecceeecceceeseeeeeecees Schubert 
Terie, B Gat major, OP. 88.2200 .00ccccccs sesececcesccescccsese -+».. Beethoven 
For piano, violin and violoncello, 

String quartet, D major, Op, t1.........0.ceeseeeeeeeeeee .-P. Tschaikowsky 


The first number was skillfully performed by the Messrs. Her- 
mann, violin; Roebbelen, violin ; Schwartz, viola, and Bergner, 
‘cello. 

In the second number, the Beethoven trio, Miss Eleanor Gar- 
rigue, the pianiste, showed herself to great advantage by the 
technically and in point of conception alike satisfactory manner 
with which she interpreted her part. The closing piece was ren- 
dered with much expression by the members of the quartet and 
elicited a well-deserved round of applause, The concert, as a 
whole, was an artistic, if not a financial success, 
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Carlos Sobrino will give a pianoforte recital at Stein- 
way Hall on Saturday evening next. 

The Morgan organ and harp matinees will occur at 
Chickering Hall every Thursday in March. 

Miss Jennie Dutton, the soprano, lately returned from 
Europe, will make her first New York appearance at the Thomas 


Popular Concert, at the Metropolitan Opera-House, to-morrow | 


afternoon. 


“Waldemar; or, The Robbers of the Rhine” is the 


title of a new comic opera, with words by Maurice Barrymore and | 
It will be | 
produced at the Prince of Wales Theatre in London at Easter by | 
McCaull has the Ameri- | 
It will be given in May in New York, Philadelphia, 


Beatty Kingston, and music by William Fullerton. 


the company now sin ing ‘* Dorothy.” 
can rights. 
Boston, Berlin and Vienna. 


Tom Karl, the tenor connected with the Boston Ideal | 
Opera Company, said that the Ideals will soon disband, on ac- | 


count of trouble with the manager. Mr. Karl, W. H. MacDon- 


ald, H. C. Barnabee and all of the principal members, have | 


signed acontract to form another company, which will include 
Miss Huntington, Marie Stone and her husband. 
has arisen over the conduct of Foster, the manager. 


——The new comic opera which Mr. Adolf Neuendorff 
has just completed, and which is soon to be brought forth at the | 
Thalia Theatre, is entitled ‘‘ Prince Waldmeister.” The libretto, | 


from the pen of Mr. H. Italiener, is founded upon Otto Ro- 


quette’s ‘* Waldmeister's Brautfahrt,” and rehearses the incidents | 
growing out of the .lovemaking and marriage of Prince Wald- | 


meister and Princess Rebenbluethe, the latter a daughter of King 
Feuerwein, The work is divided into three acts, and its story is 
carried on by a large array of personages. 

Mr. George Jardine, forty years ago, built a three- 
manual organ, which was then regarded as one of the largest or- 
gans in the country, for Christ Church, New Orleans. The 
Jardines are completing the organ for the new Christ Church of 
the same city, with three manuals, thirty-four registers, with many 
new and beautiful effects and superb tone. The action is ex- 


tended, but, being made on Jardine’s simplification system, is | 
The instrument is to be shipped immediately, so | 


perfectly easy. 
as to be ready for use in time for the dedication of the church on 
Easter Sunday. Mr. F. Schaffter is the organist. 


——Preparations for bringing out “ Ruddygore ” at the | 


Boston Globe have already begun. The choruses are being 
drilled in Mr. Stetson’s Fifth Avenue Theatre, and the scenery is 
to be painted from the New York models. Miss Esma Lee, 
who is to take Miss Ulmar’s part there, was among the interested 
auditors at the Fifth Avenue Theatre on Monday evening. She 
is a very pretty Englishwoman, and much is expected of her. 
Brocolini will be a great addition to the Boston company, as well 
as Mr. Frothingham, lately of the Ideals, who has also been en- 
gaged. Perhaps Mr. Stetson will choose Mr. Roy Stainton, 
favorably known to Bostonians, for Mr. Courtice Pounds’s part. 


Dr. Wilcox, the famous Boston organist, once went 
to a distant city to give an organ concert in a Unitarian church. 
The organ-blower was a stout old darkey, who certainly felt all 
the importance of his own share in the proceedings. He confided 
to me before the concert that he feared he should not be able to 
give the great player wind enough, and I encouraged him as well 
as I could, When the concert was over he approached me and 
said: ‘‘ Is dat Dr. Wilcox, sure enuf?” ‘‘ Yes,” I said. ‘‘ Humph! 
It doan seem to me dat he’s such a great player like dey makes 
out.” ‘‘Why not?” ‘“ Well, sir, tell the trufe, he doan use no 
more win’ dan de gemman what plays heah ebery Sunday." —//ar- 
per's Weekly. 


Mr. Emanuel Moor, the talented young Hungarian 
pianist, gave his third recital at Chickering Hall on Thursday 
afternoon last, when he had a large-sized and enthusiastic audi- 
dience. The following was the program rendered on this 
occasion : 

Sonate, op. 53 

Variations and Marche from the D Minor Suite 
Nocturne, D flat. 

Valse, C sharp minor. 

Po.onaise, A major. 

** Du bist die Ruh.”’ 

DRT GRIOB Shine inti cceetccctccensig int sted iccadbbdens Floersheim 
Valse de Concert. 

Humoresque. 

Gavotte. 

Two Hungarian Dances. 

(a) G minor, 

(6) C minor. 

On Mr. Moore’s excellent qualities as a pianist we have repeat- 
edly and fulsomely commented on the occasions of the two pre- 
vious recitals. They were again displayed to some advantage 
last Thursday afternoon, but likewise a lack of repose and dig- 
nity. The best played numbers on the program were Chopin’s C 
sharp minor valse, and, of course, the pianist’s own compositions. 
These evince considerable talent of an inventive kind and some 
constructive ability, as shown in the Handelian gavotte in E flat, 
but likewise a lack of proper training in harmony as noticeable in 
the middle portion of the erratic Humoresque in D. 

Mr. George F. Bristow, who may almost be called 
one of our pioneer musicians, was tendered a testimonial concert 
at Steinway Hall last Tuesday night. There was quite a fair- 
sized audience present, and, apparently, a good-tempered one. 
The following ladies and gentlemen appeared; Miss Ida Klein, 
soprano ; Miss Essie Raynor, soprano; Mr. E. Schultze, tenor ; 
Mr. A. Abramoff, bass; Mr. C. Lanzer, violin; Mr. A. Liberati, 





The trouble | 


| “* Rienzi,” 
| kiire,” *‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Faust,” ‘* Aida,” four each; ‘* Golden 
| Cross,” ‘' Fidelio,” ‘‘ Queen of Sheba,” 





| known, is an excellent Dutchman, and both in make up and act- 
| ing proved himself a worthy representative of that weird charac- 





cornet ; Mr. G. W. Morgan, organ; Mr, C. Florio, piano; Mr. | 
C. E. Pratt, accompanist, and a chorus of 300 young ladies, most 
of them very young. The following program was given: 

Part I, | 
. Chorus, ** The Hills and Vales Resound”’ 
. * Ave Verum”’ 


Richards 
Millard | 
Mr. Schultze. 
. Reminiscences from “ TanehSuser ”.. ......ceccecceescoesscccesce Wagner 
Mr. G. W. Morgan. 
. “*Woman’s Love”’ «++... Bristow 
Miss Raynor. 
. Sonata, op. 24, 1st Movement..... ........-+5 ++ 
Messrs, Lanzer and Florio. 
. Aria from “* Nabuco’”’ 


....... Beethoven 


Mr. Abramoff. 
. Extemporaneous exercise ; counterpoint in two parts.... 
Chorus 


Part II. 
. Gloria from ** Twelfth Mass”’ “e 
Chorus. 
. Aria from “ Crispeno e la Comare"’. 
Mr. Schultze, 
§ “Casta Diva”’ - Bellini 
mn Romanza, okeuteoges * . Bristow 
Mr. Liberati. 
. Recitative and aria from ** Merry Wives” 
Miss Klein. 


Nicolai 
. Second Fantasie Caprice.............+-+ss00- . «-.-Mollenhauer 
Mr. Lanzer. 
. Duet from ** Maria Padilla’’... .... Donizetti 
Misses Klein and Raynor. 
. My Country, ’Tis of Thee”.... 
Chorus. 

The record of the season of opera in German at the 

Metropolitan which closed on Saturday is as follows: Sixty-one 


| performances have been given in fifteen weeks, including an extra 


evening performance of ‘‘ Fidelio.” Wagner's ‘‘ Tristan and 
Isolde” has had the largest number of performances, namely, 
with six; ‘‘ The Prophet,” 
and ‘* Meistersinger,” five each; ‘‘ Wal- 


eight ; then came ‘*‘ Tannhiduser,” 
** Merlin” 


four each; ‘‘ Masan- 
iello,” two. 

Miss Laura Moore, the charming and accomplished 
soprano, who has been heard to advantage with the American 


| Opera Company, has left that organization and returned to Paris 


on last Saturday. 

There jis absolutely no truth in the rumor prevalent 
last week that German opera would next season be superseded by 
English opera at the Metroplitan Opera-House. 

A Soprano, having five years’ experience in prominent 
New York church, wishes church position after May 1st. Ad- 
dress MAD4M L., care of MUSICAL CourIER, 25 East Fourteenth- | 
st., New York. 

Anton Seidl and his wife, Mrs. Seidl-Krauss, leave for 
Germany to-day. 


Company. 


Nation 


a — | 
al Opera | 
HE National Opera Company opened their five | 

the Metropolitan Opera-House 
The initial performance was that of Wagner’s | 


: ‘ : ’ a 
romantic opera ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman,” and from an artistic | have been a 


weeks’ season at last 


Monday night. 


standpoint augured well for the remainder of the season. We 
are sorry to have to state that from a financial point of view it 
was considerably less auspicious, as the vast house was only mod- 
erately well filled in the lower portion and almost empty in the 
uppermost regions. We hope that the attendance will increase 
in size for the remainder of the week and season, for to judge | 
from the initial performance the efforts of the company deserve 
the heartiest support of public and press. 

** The Flying Dutchman ” was produced, in the main, with the 
same characters who appeared in this charming characteristic and 
musically as well as dramatically fine, earlier work of Wagner's so 
successfully last season. Miss Juch was the Sen/a, and her sing- 
ing was as artistic as she was charming in looks and sympathetic 
in the histrionic rendering of her part. Mr. Ludwig, as is well | 


ter, while his voice lacked nothing in resonance and quality and 
his delivery was musical. Mr. Myron Whitney did justice, at | 
least vocally, to the part of old Da/and, and Mr. Fessenden sang 
the small role of the Steersman well. 

These four artists were the same who appeared in their respec- 
tive parts last year. The new-comers were Miss Mathilde Phil- 
ipps, who did fairly as Wary, and Mr. Charles Bassett, who gave | 
Erik ina somewhat effeminate manner, but sang with more voice | 
than we would have given him credit for, judging from his efforts as | 
Faust in Philadelphia. Chorus and orchestra were simply beyond 
criticism, especially the latter, and Mr. Theodore Thomas con- 
ducted the performance with that precision and circumspection 
for which he is noted. The stage setting was the same as last 
year, which means that it was rich and tasteful. The stage man- 
agement, under Mr. Wi'liam Hock, deserves special praise, and 
Mr. Van Hell, who sails to-day for Germany, but was present 
during the first act of the opera, took a lesson in cloud effects, use 
of electricity in lightning, sailing of ships, and many other things 
in stage working, of which he gave little or no proof of know- | 
ledge while he commanded the same stage. 

To-night “The Huguenots” will be given; on Friday 
‘* Faust,” and at the Saturday matinee ‘* Alda ” may be attended. 
The first performance of Rubinstein'’s ‘* Nero” is set down for 
Monday, the 14th inst. 


tale was a bold narration of supposititious incidents. 


| perfidy which the gods had planned. 


| man public. 
| form of necessity which goes under the name of character, a form 


| art. 
| ghosts, each with its own separate work to do, was sufficient for 


| depicts, to have been inflamed with martial ardor. 


| would have thought proper. 


The Trojans in Carthage. 


oe anything were needed by way of proof that the 

tale which Virgil related in immortal verse had in itself, apart 
from its literary setting, a quality of enduring interest, it would 
be the fact that, after the lapse of so many centuries, it served to 
inspire a work of genius like Berlioz’s ‘* The Trojans in Carthage.” 
What Virgil aimed at he failed to attain, for he hoped to renew the 
antique patriotism and simplicity which had marked the life of the 
He died discouraged at the result of his own 
He would not 


Roman republic. 
work, and his dying wish was to have it burned. 
even have attempted it, had it not been for the urgent persuasions 
of his patron, Octavian. In his youth he had dreamed of such an 
achievement, but in the maturity of his powers, crowned with all 
the learning of the Mediterranean world, he saw too clearly its dif- 
ficulties to court the task. 

The outlines of the narrative are surely familiar to every person 
of taste. We all remember how Venus, clad like a huntress, 
with her robe looped above her knee, accosts Alneas on his way 
to Carthage and gives him such information as she thinks is 
needful; how she replaces the little Ascanius, Alneas’s son, 
with her own mischievous boy, Cupid; how this little deity, 
nestling cosily like a mortal child in Dido's lap, finds it easy to 
inspire her with love; how the adventures of Afneas affected 
Dido, as those of Othello touched Desdemona; how, misled by 
the well-meaning Juno, Dido is led into an amour without the due 
rites of marriage ; how she is at last deserted by AZneas, in de- 
spair takes her own life, and how her unforgiving shade with 
averted face passes the Trojan hero in the under world. Of none 
of these things do we need to be told. 

The reader of the “‘ Aineid’’ has sometimes occasion to be 
grateful to the poet even for his mistakes. The anachronism in- 
volved in making AZneas and Dido contemporaries is wel! known. 
It was, however, an extremely happy thought for the Romans, 
who loved their traditions as well as their history in the con- 
cretest form possible. Cool, practical, level-headed, the law- 
makers of the world, they could not endure even in creations of 
the fancy any cloud of mystery, any idealism, any lack of rounded 
completeness. Their deities were as specific in personality and 
in the duties which they were expected to perform as any officials 
in their courts of law. Their history began at the beginning 
without mystification, and legend was clothed in the same garb 
as fact. Now, there might have been a mystery at the bottom 
of the bitter feud between Carthage and Rome had it not been 
for this admirable invention which brought Aineas and Dido into 
close relationship. 

The legend Virgil doubtless found in some form ready to his 
hand. The Ainean saga had long been familiar to the Roman 
public and it had lost nothing by frequent repetition. But the 
It remained 
for the Mantuan farmer to convert it into a romance of love as 
beautiful, as true to nature, as tragical as was ever penned, a 


| romance that will be read when the novelist of the present day 


shall be as little remembered as the nameless host that wrote fan- 
ciful tales for the Roman soldiery. An awkward, tall, round- 
shouldered, asthmatic, moody, silent bachelor ; modest to a de- 
gree that was painful and that brought upon him the nickname 


| of * The Virgin,” ina city where virginity may almost be said to 


lost art ; this eccentric Virgil standing close in 


| thoughtif not intime to both the ancient and modern world, 
| talked of heroes as majestically as Homer and of lovers as ac- 


curately as Balzac. Ele had sounded, we know not how, the 
gamut of human passion, and the chords he touched two thousand 


| years ago thriil yet in every living human heart. 


The story of Ai1eas and Dido is a story of true love overruled 
by fate. The deities that inspired the Carthaginian queen with 
her unhappy affection were the same that led her to her doom. 
It was inevitable that AZneas should abandon her, but just as in- 
evitable that he should truly return her love, unconscious of the 
There could be no more 
biting satire on the weakness of humanity than the scene between 
Jove and Venus, when all the wickedness was plotted with sup- 
pressed laughter and cautious whispers. That men and women 


| who are capable of so much happiness, who can love and suffer 


with such intensity as to be consumed in their own wretchedness, 


| Should be the puppets of a mocking necessity, is a revelation of 


inhnite malice. 

To the readers of modern romances the divine machinery of the 
‘* Eneid” is unwelcome, though it was indispensable with the Ro- 
People at the present day are satisfied with that 


which Virgil thoroughly understood and carefully exemplified in 
his poem. Berlioz successfully evades the difficulty occasioned by 
the change of taste in adopting the mythology of Shakespeare, 
which he has greatly magnified to meet the demands of his own 
Whereas one specire, or at most a small procession of 


| Shakespeare, we find Berlioz employing a chorus of sepulchral 


voices. So there are other points, more or less important, in 


| which the scheme of Virgil has been varied, not for the better 


per se, but certainly for the better from the modern point of view, 
with its narrow and contracted notions of the supernatural. The 
war with Iarbas (Hiarbas) is a finely conceived dramatic incident, 
but no one would suspect the pious temple-builder, whom Virgil 
His prayers 


were vastly more efficient than his arms. Again, the prophetic 


| declarations of Dido, in her last moments, are far more explicit 


than Virgil, familiar with the vague utterances of the oracles, 
The passage, as it stands in Ber- 
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lioz’s book, would seem to Virgil and to all ancient Romans to 
betray a lack of verisimilitude. 

As for the music of the ‘* Trojans in Carthage” it must be con- 
ceded that it is Berlioz’s masterwork. It far surpasses in worth, 
in inspiration, in power and in dramatic intensity the introduc- 
tory work, ‘‘ The Fall of Troy,” which, together with ‘‘ The 
Troyens at Carthage,” forms Berlioz’s “ lyric poem,” ‘‘ The Tro- 
as well as any of his other works, such as the ‘* Damnation 
of Faust " and his symphonies. That Berlioz himself was not 
unconscious of the superior musical value of this creation is 
clearly demonstrated in the following sentences taken from his 
recording his satisfaction with some of the num- 







jans,” 


* Mémoires,” 
bers as they sounded on the only occasions that he was privileged 
to hear them. 

I confess that | was myself powerfully impressed when I heard certain 
well performed, -Zneas's song ** AA / guand 
(** Ah! the moment supreme, soon I'll 


pieces from the ** Troyens”’ 


viendra [instant suprémes adieux"’ 
'), and still more Dido's solo, ** Je vais mourir, dans ma 
(** My time is come, misfortune’s whelming 


Mrs, Charton ,rendered this 


hear its dull knell 


doule 


billows now engulf me 


ur immense submergée 


") quite overcame me, 


passage in a grandly dramatic manner: ‘*Znde, Ende, Ah/ mon dme te 
suit/" (* AEneas, my love, my soul flees with thee!"’) and shrieked in de- 
spair as she struck her breast and tore her hair, just as Virgil intended : 


Terque quaterque manu plecus percussa decorem 





lave 


f ntesque abscissa comas, 
‘Stung with despite, and furious with despair, 
She struck her trembling breast and tore her hair.’’) 
It is curious that not one of my howling critics should have reproached me 
with having presumed to create that vocal ,effect ; and yet I think it is cer- 
tainly worthy of their anger. Of all the passionately sad music I have ever 


composed I know nothing to compare to Dido's part in that scene and the 


following air of Cassandra in certain parts of the ** Prise de 


which have never yet been performed. 


, except those 
lroie,” 

But not only the examples above pointed out by Berlioz himself 
are remarkable for beauty and pregnancy, but more especially 
some of the orchestral episodes are worthy to be mentioned as 
of that master’s creations and of the musical 
all times. Take, for instance, the fine descriptive 
which ends the second act and 


among the finest 
literature of 
symphonic movement in C major, 


for which Berlioz gives the following stage directions : 


Morning in the depths of an African forest. Naiads, bathing, are disturbed 
by the approaching sounds of a hunt. They flee inalarm, Hunters dash by, 
secking shelter from a coming storm. The sky is overcast. The thunder 
storm breaks, Deep darkness sets in, Aineasand Dido take refuge in a 
grotto. Dryads and sylvans enter in a mad rout, shouting, ** Italia!’’ Light- 
ning strikes and fires atree, The sylvans seize burning branches and rush 
off, brandishing them, with loud cries. The storm diesaway, Clouds veil the 
scene, Gradually they lift, the sun appears and quiet is restored. 

Nothing more descriptive than this movement of program- 
music is extant in the musical literature of to-day, and anyone 
hearing it and .mentally comparing it with some of the music in 
Wagner's ‘' Siegfried’ will doubtlessly be struck with the idea 


that Wagner must have known the score of ** The Trojans,” a 
fact which seems more than likely to be true, as the work was 
created at the time of Wagner’s presence in Paris and as he and 
Berlioz were on terms of personal acquaintance, not to say friend- 
ship. Besides this movement there are the fine and characteristic 


dance of Carthaginian maidens and Dance of Warriors, both in G 


major, and rhythmically as interesting as the succeeding dance of 
Nubian slaves, in E minor, is captivating through its peculiar in- 
vention. ~ 


Lastly we mention the sonorous and sombre march in B flat 
minor that accompanies the entrance in disguise of Zneas, Pan- 
theus, Asc 
theme of the same-march used in the major key serves for a tri- 


wmius and the Trojan chiefs in the first act, while the 


umphant finale for the fourth and fifth acts. 

Regarding the performance of this extremely difficult work we 
say too much in commendation of Mr. Van der Stucken’s 
It 
Chouden’s, the Paris publisher, who only printed the score two 


cannot 


faithful and efficient work. was he who found the work at 


years ago, while the work lay idly slumbering in the publisher’s 


desk for over twenty years. Mr. Van der Stucken’s chorus, aug- 


mented by auxiliary forces drawn from the Arion and boys from 


the choir of St. Francis Xavier's College, did very well, and the 


orchestra covered themselves with glory. The same may be said 


with regard to at least two of the soloists, Max Alvary, who sang 

iineas, and Mrs, Marie Gramm, who interpreted the beautiful | 

and sympathetic part of Dido. } 
Mrs. Gramm’s singing was simply superb and her delivery 


queenly, while Alvary’s performance was not less satisfactory. 
Ihe remainder of the soloists, dnaa, Miss Marie Groebl; As- 
anius, Miss Fannie Hirsch; Maréda/, Franz Remmertz; Pan- 
theus, G. Preho, and /ofas, William Dennison, were pleasing 
and efficient. Mr. H. E, Krehbiel’s arrangement of the work 
for concert performance and metrical English translation of Ber- 
lioz’s French libretto is scholarly and in every way highly satis- 
factory. ‘The verses given to the Narrator were supplied by 
Mr. J. S. Tunison, of the New York 77idune, than whom no 


better Latinist can be found in this city, and they likewise show 
a remarkable poetical gift. The verses were read by Mr. Charles 
Roberts in an accomplished, polished and dignified manner and | 
with beautiful tone, but lacking withal somewhat in dramatic 
vigor and energy. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Van der Stucken may be prevailed 
upon to give us at least one more rendering of this beautiful and 
as on account of the malicious state of the 
weather on last Saturday night Chickering Hall was not as well 
With those present, however; the 


performance and the work created no end of enthusiasm, and Mr. | 


important work, 


filled as it ought to have been. 


Van der Stucken, as well as the soloists and chorus, came in for | 
a good share of enthusiastic and genuine aagranne, 


-»-On the 22d ult. Mrs. EM a daughter of 
Hérold, produced in Paris a large number of posthumous songs 
an ! other works by her tather. | 










| though this has not yet been decided upon. 
| produced here in some form next season. 


| country, with an act of an opera as a finale to the usual concert 


THE MUSICAL COURIORN. 











Thandeve Thomas’s Interview it in the 


New York Herald. 

HE New York Herald of February 20 contained a 
long interview with Mr. Theodore Thomas, which was 
highly interesting, but if all his utterances have been correctly 
quoted we must enter our protest against several things alleged 
to have been said by him. Especially is this the case regarding 
his statements as to the ‘‘ want of a very large music hall” in 
New York. It is true, and we quite agree with Mr. Thomas, 
that orchestral music and symphony concerts cannot be given in 
opera-houses or theatres with the same effect as in an acoustically 
perfect concert-room like Steinway Hall, The experiment of 
| giving the Philharmonic and Popular concerts at the Metropolitan 

Opera- House fully proves the truth of that assertion. 

But when Mr. Thomas says that while Steinway Hall is the only 
place in New York where orchestral music sounds well, but that 
it is too small for large performances, we must decidedly differ 
with him. But few people in New York have an idea how tre- 
mendous a tax the building and maintenance of such high struc- 
tures as Steinway Hall, with its 2,400 seats, and Chickering Hall, 





with its 1,500 seats, has been, and is, annually, upon the owners 
of the respective two buildings, and what a priceless boon both 
concert-rooms, with their generous proprietors, have been to the | 


New York world of art and artists, and the music-loving public 
generally. We venture to say that one-half of our best concerts, 
especially orchestral concerts, within the last twenty years, could 
| never have been given without the existence of Steinway and 
Chickering halls and the help and courtesy extended by the re- 
spective owners of the buildings, both of them located near Union- 
sq., the very centre and most accessible part of New York. 
While in Europe, in the centres of art, royalty maintains great 


opera-houses and public halls, yearly making good the heavy | 


deficits, in this country a few friends of music have to tax them- 
selves and make the pecuniary sacrifices, earning mostly abuse 
instead of thanks in return. Owing to the generosity of Messrs. 


| Steinway & Sons and Messrs. Chickering & Sons to artists, 


charitable societies, &c., we doubt if the revenue of either Stein- 
way or Chickering Hall is sufficient to pay the gas bills, extra 
help, and to keep up the furniture, carpets and fixtures at the 
proper standard, while the taxes and insurance and cost of repairs 
alone on either place are heavy enough to annually purchase for 
the amount a fair-sized brown-stone house within the city of New 


York, to say nothing of the total loss of interest on the capital | 


invested. 

With all the high reputation so justly earned by Mr. Thomas 
for himself and his unrivaled orchestra, we believe he has never 
yet been able to fill Steinway Hall entirely with a paying audience. 
What then would be the result of building a still larger place 
which of necessity would have to be located in the central and 
accessible part of the city? Supposing even that a number of 
capitalists could be found foolish enough to sink a million of dol- 


lars in such an enterprise, the annual taxes and expenses would | 
| ance on the stage; 


vastly exceed the total revenue which purely musical entertain- 
ments could possibly yield in rentals, even if such a place were 
ultimately turned into a vast concert beer-garden or ball-room. 


The final fate of Central Park Garden and the Academy of Music | 


presents facts which cannot be disputed or ignored. 

No doubt it would bea fine thing if concert halls could a 
built on the ‘‘ extension-table plan,” but that being a physical | 
impossibility we contend that in case of a large musical festival, 
with thousands of performers and requiring years of preparation, 
the Seventh Regiment Armory with its 12,000 seats is just the 
place required, while for orchestral and chorus concerts with, 
say, 300 performers, we know of no concert-room to equal Stein- 
way Hall with its 2,400 numbered seats, its exquisite acoustic 
properties and its ample means of egress to Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth streets. We, therefore, can only express the wish that 
hereafter the best orchestral and chorus concerts may succeed in 
filling Steinway Hall with a paying audience, which thus far has 
only been accomplished by Charles Dickens, Anton Rubinstein 
and Adelina Patti. 


-A cable dispatch announces the successful production 
of Suppé’s new comic opera ‘‘ Bellman” at Vienna, after the 
excision of sarcastic allusions to Russia, with which the libretto | 
bristled. Conried and Herrman, of this city, have the 
American rights for the production, which may first bein German, 
It will certainly be 





Messrs. 





Patti will not have the services of Luigi Ravelli as 
her principal tenor in her coming operatic season—a fact which 
Patti's friends, as well as those of the charming tenor, will 
Last Monday evening Ravelli cabled from Milan to his 


regret. 


| friend, G. A. Buchignani, in relation to Mr. Abbey’s offer to | 


sing here: ‘' Impossible to come. Am engaged for London.” 
This declination of Mr. Abbey’s handsome offer makes it prob- 
able that Vicini will be engaged for the five weeks’ season, as he 
is understood to be at liberty. 

Patti has made an engagement with Manager Abbey 
for a series of concerts to be given in London during June and 
July, in the height of the season in the English capital. The con- 
certs will be exactly the same as those now being given in this 





| program. At the conclusion of this series Patti will rest at her 
| home in Wales, and a year hence she will sail from Liverpool di- 
| rect to South America for a similar series of concerts, under Mr. 
Abbey’s management, in the principal cities of the southern | 
half of the continent. These will terminate her career as a 

songstress, as she will then settle in her Welsh home. 





| Sonata for pianofore, violin and 'cello, o 


| Mr.S. C. Bennett. 


| the principals played their respective roles, 


Boston. 
Boston, February 20, 
HE twentieth Symphony concert took place last evening at 
Music Hall, when the following program was rendered : 

Overture, ‘‘ Camacho’s Wedding ”’...........0+-.éss008 ...+.F. Mendelssohn 
Ballet airs, 2d suite (arranged by F. A. Geneon). Air (*‘ Iphigenie 

en Aulide.”) Dance of slaves (‘*Iphigenie en Aulide.’’) 

Tambourin (** Iphigenie en Aulide.”’) Gavotte (‘* Armide."’) 

Chaconne (** Iphigenie and Orpheus"’)..............4..0+- G. v. Gluck 
Ballad, ** La belle Dame sans Merci "’ (first time)... sa C. Mackenzie 
Symphony in C, No. 1, op. 21 ...L. v. Beethoven 

Mr. Gericke on his entry was received with enthusiastic applause, and had 
to bow his acknowledgments no less than five times before he was permitted 
to take his baton in hand. Why this sudden effusion? Because he had been 
to New York with his men and had returned not only unscathed but with 
victory written on his banners. Well, New York proved herself generous to- 
ward her provincial sister and Boston feels good and will not forget it. 

Mendelssohn’s overture, which is rarely heard, was excellently played and 
pleased the audience very much. Although a very early work, and, if I am 
not mistaken, his first overture, it is decidedly one of his best. The ballet 
airs by Gluck, more or less well known through their diverse arrangements 
for the piano, gained considerably in interest in the way they have been edited 
by Gevaert. 

The novelty of the evening was the ballad for orchestra by Mackenzie. 
This English composer is known as the author of “ Colomba,” *“* The Rose 
of Sharon” and numerous smaller works, although but little of his music has 
been played here in Boston thus far. The English press praised this ballad 
so highly on its first production in London in 1883, that the expectations as 
to its value were raised toa rather high pitch, which, | am sorry to say, as 
were very much disappointed. I cer- 











far as | am concerned, at least, 


tainly expected a work above the average, especially with so fine a subject as 


the poem of Keats, and found not a single idea above mediocrity. Aftera 
short introduction comes a long allegro and then a sort of reminiscence of the 
introduction for a close. ‘There were nocontrasts, no climaxes, no passages 
of any dramatic force—in fact, the work just moves along in much the same 
monotonous coloring from beginning to end, so that before it is half over it 
ceases to interest one. The scoring is musicianly, although there are no new 
and interesting combinations of instruments, and the work sounds well, as the 
harmonies are everywhere simple, at times even commonplace. The prevail- 
ing influence throughout is evidently Mendelssohn. Of the performance of 
the symphony it issufficient to say that it was of the average excellence. 

The third chamber concert of your correspondent will take place at Miller 


| Hall here, on Tuesday, February 27, with the assistance of Mr. Kneisel, 


The program will consist of the following numbers: 
Beethoven 
.-,Bach 


Giese and Soecenski. 
Trio for pianoforte, violin and 'cello, in D major, op. 70..... 
Air for violin 





Grieg 
Rheinberger 
Lours Maas, 


Quartet for pianoforte, violin, viola and cello in E flat 


Toledo. 


Torepo, Ohio, February 15. 

AST Saturday evening closed the fourth and last perform- 

ance of the cpera “Fra Diavolo,” given under the directorship of 
The successful presentation of the same by the Bennett 
English Opera Company reflects great credit upon Mr, Bennett's careful and 
conscientious work, as well as the able and artistic manner in which most of 
The large chorus did some fine 
singing ; they were well trained together, and sung with life and energy. 

Mr. Chas. H. Thompson played the character of the title-role the second 
night in elegant style. 

Miss Nina G. Tompkins, as Zer/ina, surprised the audience with her natu- 
ral and ‘easy grace; she possesses a very sweet and pure soprano voice, 

Miss Letta Gifford, as Lady Adicash, presented a most handsome appear- 
her amiable bearing and natural acting, together with 
her good singing, gave a very satisfactory presentation of the character. 

3ert St. John made a capital Lord Adicash. Mr. Garn played the part of 
Mr. Fred Seubert, as Giacomo, and O, B. Law, as 
Mr. 





Lorenzo very creditably. 
Beppo, presented a fierce and daring, as well as picturesque, appearance, 
Allabach, as Father Matteo, acted his part well. 





February 18. 

The organ recital given at the First Congregational Church last evening for 
the benefit of the Ladies’ Floral Society was attended by a crowded house, 
Mr. Cushing comes here from Springfield, Mass., and has filled the position as 
organist in this church since February 1. The duet arrangement from Beet- 
hoven’s fifth symphony was well rendered, and showed careful study of the 
various stop combinations, Mrs, Comstock, w¢e Mary Spencer, playing the 
treble part. If Mr. Cushing plays Bach’s fugues with the skill with which 
he played the selections on the program he will soon have an enviable repu- 
tation as an organist in this section of the country. 

The singing of the quartet was well received. Miss Irene Fuller possesses 
a remarkably rich and powerful contralto voice, and her solo was rendered 
with much feeling and spirit. Mrs. Marie E. Gibson again displayed her 
marvelous execution in the waltz song of Arditi; her voice is very powerful 
and pure, and she sings with much feeling. Mr. Stow’s singing was warmly 
received ; he possesses a pleasant tenor voiee, and shows good training ; his 
pronunciation is very good, The andante from Beethoven's first symphony, 
op. 2, was rendered very acceptably, but it is folly to attempt to render an 
orchestral composition of this character with piano, flute and violin. There 
are plenty of trios written for piano, violin and flute which are heard with 


H. E. 


greater satisfaction. 








The Mendelssohn Quintet in Nash- 
ville. 


NasHviL_e, Tenn,, February 24. 
N audience of 1,800 people, and the very best that Nashville 
society affords, greeted the Mendelssohn Quintet Club last evening. 
The rain poured in torrents, the wind blew and lightning flashed, but in 
spite of thunder and tempest, from the hour the doors of Amusement Hall 
were opened until after the concert commenced, crowds poured into the 
great barn-like building. It was unfortunate that such music had such un- 
sympathetic surroundings. The hall is a skating rink, its walls covered with 
huge advertisements from floor to rafters. Electric lamps give jerking 
flashes of light, and a few gas jets burn in dim yellow haze. For roller 
skating and music for skating carnivals, for popular concerts and solo cornet 
or trombone, the hall is admirable ; but for the exquisite shading and rhyth- 
mic accent of the ensemble playing of a string quartet the space is too full 
of air currents, rafters and windows. 

“It is like a frill of point de Venise on a baseball shirt,” said one, and an- 
other whispered, ** lt hurts one’s sensibilities to hear such music in such a 
place.’ The incongruity of the thing was the only drawback to its full en- 
joyment. 

The program was suited to the audience, but several changes were made 
which adapted it still better to the general taste, but nobody thought of the 
program ; they weretoo busy taking it all in, watching to see how others en- 
joyed it and vigorously applauding all that really interested them, such as 
Mr, Marquardt’s encore, ‘Speed the Plough,” and Mr. William Schade’s 
“ Mocking Bird.’’ 

The morning journals assure us that the Mendelssohn Quintet is ** an ad- 
mirable company of musicians,” that ‘* the delicate pitch adopted by the in- 
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struments and the soft lights and shadows the players seemed to dwell in and 
float among were not lost.”’ Also that “‘ the gentlemen of the quintet proved 
themselves solo artists of merit.”’ 

Another journal tells us that “* the quartet of Beethoven was a continuous 
flow of melodies from beginning to end which touched the popular chord,” 
and that * the Love Song of Taubert, rendered (/ /) without the bow on the 
stringed instruments was a rhythmic flow of soft melody.” 

The critical acumen and perspicuity of the above will show how far up we 
are in apprehension of music as a science. 

To attempt a criticism of this quintet of artists would be an impertinence, 


for in this country we know of no other quintet who have done their work or 


attained their perfection, We have rarely heard more artistic playing in 
Europe. The Florentiner or ** Jean Becker’ quartet, the Hellmsberger 
pére et fils, have, to our certain knowledge rehearsed for months on certain 
“*ensemble’’ scores before they attained that delicacy of pianissimo—that 
music-breathing of the air—held only to earth by the passionate splendor of 
the violoncello’s voice, which was manifest in the adagio of the Beethoven 
G major quartet last evening. 

Mr. Louis Blumenberg’s playing was marvelous in the grace of his tech- 
nic, its clearness and delicacy, the perfect command of his instrument, 
which under his touch seemed instinct with human thought, breathing forth 
the full artistic inspiration fresh from the artist’s brain. In these factors lie 
Mr. Blumenberg’s strength, his splendid techaic and his peculiar power of 
imparting ideality (born of earnest thought and inspiration) to tone. 

The years have taken nothing from Mr. Ryan's artistic work. Whether 
with viola or clarinet he is always master in his realm. The concert has been 
Nashville young men and maidens are better and nobler 
Octavia HeNnset 


” 


an inspiration 
to-day for having heard the M-ndelssoha Quintet. 
Nashville Music School. 


Chicago. 





Cuicaco, February 22. 


N extremely interesting concert was given Thursday after- 


well filled. 
piano; Mr. Lewis, violin, and Mr. Hess, ’cello. Two songs by Grieg and 
one by Schumann, the latter with a string accompaniment, were given by 
Messrs. Lewis, Du Moulin, Maurer, Hess and Bruus gave 
a portion of Onslow’s quintet, op, 34. Wuerst’s serenade, op. 78, with ‘cello 
obligato by Mr. Hess, received an encore, and Saint-Saéns‘* Septuor,” op. 65, 
completed the recital, which in its entirety was well received by the audi- 
We have had occasion to speak of Miss Ingersoll’s playing before, and 
The other artists are also entitled 


Mr. T, Lammers, 


ence. 
have only to say it was as perfect as ever. 
to commendation. 

Mr. Emil Liebling gives next Tuesday evening a Bach recital, with the 
assistance of Miss Grace Hiltz, Mr. Wm. Lewis, Mr. Chas. W. Dodge and 
Mr. Adolph Kvelling, and on Tuesday afternoon at the Madison Street 
Theatre occurs the Artists’ Club concert, at which the Chicago Musical 
College string quartet, which consists of Messrs. Jacobsohn, Braun, Ohl- 
heiser and Eichheim, appear, with Miss Amy Fay as pianiste. 

“The Gypsy Baron”’ has been given at the Columbia to full houses this 
week and will coatinue on the boards for another week at least 

Mr, August Hyllested is to appear at Steinway Hall, New York on March 


3. He has been working hard and we think he will make a hit in your city. 
Hau. 


Cuicaco, February 12. 


At the Columbia Theatre the Conried Opera Company has been giving 
Strauss’s ‘* Gypsy Baron.” On the opening night the house was crowded, 
many being forced to stand. Nor have the houses been much smaller 
throughout the week, At Hooley's the Thalia Company has played Neuen- 
dorff's ** Ratcatcher,”’ ‘‘ The Trompeter von Sickingen,” ** Czar und Zim- 
merman,” “ Three Pair of Shoes,”’ and for the farewell performance the first 
acts of ** Nanon” and “ Gasparone " and third act of ‘‘ Don Casar,’’ Other 
events of the week have been a concert of English ballads by Charles Aber- 
crombie, a soirée musicale by pupils of the Chicago Musical College and the 
third concert of the Chicago Chamber Music Society, at which the program 


embraced Rubinstein’s trio, op. 15, No. 2,and Saint-Saéas’ septuor, op. 65, | 


Rubinstein’s trio, op. 15, No. 2, was rendered by Miss Ingersoll, } 
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Halifax. 


Hauirax, N. S,., February 10. 


ALIFAX in winter must depend largely upon itself for its 
We are therefore being regaled with the usual crop of tvwo- 
entertainments of a 


H music, 


penny basement concerts, happily varied by occasiona 
higher order 
I or you must know that we have a fair amount of talent here, which has 


been greatly improved of late years by the efforts of a class of teachers far 
Charles H. Por- 


ahead of those of ten years ago. 
ter, of Bridgeport, Conn.,a graduate of Leipsic, and rapidly taking place 
f several meritorious works, 


As asample, we have Mr 
among native American musicians, a composer 
including a sonata for piano and violin and some piano compositions, pub- 
lished by Kistner, Leipsic ; he is also a translator and editor of a large number 
of technical studies, finding much favor among New York teachers. 

For musical societies we have the Orpheus Club, of which Mr. Porter is 
leader. This is the principal musical organization of the city, and is now in 
the middle of its most prosperous season, having recently purchased a fine 
stone church and converted it into a music hall, The opening concert was a 
great success, and the club, which has taken a new departure this season by 
adding a ladies’ auxiliary and a corresponding increase of interest on the part 
of all the bald-headed male members, promise their subscribers a good bill of 
fare for the rest of the se#son. 

We want a good soprano to sing and teach. Can't you send usone? H. 


...-Inthe course of a three days’ sale of autographs in 
Paris last week a signature at the foot of a letter from Mrs. Nor- 
man-Néruda fetched four shillings. If the purchaser desires any 
more at the same price, I have no doubt the popular violiniste will 
be happy to oblige him. The average price for autographs was 
little above five shillings, very few yielded a sovereign, a splendid 
letter from Beethoven went for £4, and the highest price of all 
(£20 4s.) was realized by a letter written by the fourteen-year- 


noon at the Madison Street Theatre by the Chicago Chamber Music 


Society, and notwithstanding a heavy rainfall the auditorium was tolerably &c. 


| old Mozart to his sister.—Zondon Figaro. 


Freperic Grant Gigason, 
OR SILENT PRAC- 





HEINR. KNAUSS’ SONS, 


—AT— l 


"Coblenz on the Rhine. | 


ESTABLISHED IN 1832. 


PIANO * MANUFACTURERS 


—TO THE — 


+ Emperor of Germany. 


} 


First Golden Medal of the 


First Golden Medal of the 
Kingdom of Prussia. 


Kingdom of Prussia. 
Beautiful Tone; Fine Touch; Excellent Workmanship; Tasteful 
Casework; Remarkably Cheap Prices. 


THE A, B; CHASE COMPANY, 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos and Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
Superior Tone Quality, Responsive Action, Perfect Work- 
manship, Fine Finish and Great Durability. 





FOR PRICES AND TERRITORY ADDRESS THE MANUFACTURERS. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATEHS 


—AND— 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Corner of Crove and (ith Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


ai. -. BmIN LT, 


300 to 306 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, III. 








Ee”-SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS, 





— DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE— 


New Burdett Organ List. 





| action and tone of the piano. 


THE TECHNIPHONE, “weirs 


N instrument with a pianoforte key-board and a genuine piano touch, designed to take the place of the 
pianoforte as an imaprovement upon it in learning the mechanism or technique of piano-playing, on 
which all actual practice of finger exerc ses, scales, arpeggios, chords, velocity, time, accentuation, and all 
training of fingers and joints to delicacy or strength of touch, to suppleness, flexibility and precision, can be 
done, including the practice of pieces. It accelerates progress, saves money, saves nerves and saves the 
It saves the plaver from that weariness and satiety which the constant hearing 
of tones and frequent repetition of passages is sure to beget. For the easy, certain, almost automatic 
acquiring of a perfect legato, and all grades of staccato, it is as superior to the piano as the foot-rule is 
superior to the eye in taking exact measurements 


THE TECHNIPHONE Co., 


CHICAGO. LYON & HEALY. 7 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 





DIELMANN & LINGKS, 24=5 PELL a, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


hs: Ant dak, Mee LI. OS 


— OF — 


Piano + Cases, 


517 to 525 WEST 19th STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
p 


The Celebrated 
PIANOS 


are surpassed by None made either side 


of the Atlantic and are recommended by 


+ Liszt Robinstein, Scharwenka « 


Apply for Price-Lists and Illustrations, 
“L. NEUFELD, 12-18, Kronenst. Berlin. 


RPA. 
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| PHILADELPHIA, 


BREWER y=. 
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Fair Dealing, 


Promptitude, 
Accuracy. 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 


Proprietor, 


PRINTING ESTABLIS 


AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. 

ADELAIDE Exuisrtion, 1881 — Two Special 
First and two First Degrees of Merit, two 
Gold and two Silver Medals, 

Cincinnati InpustriaAt Exposition, 
1882—Highest Award. 

New ZeaLanD INTERNATIONAL EXxHBITION, 
1882—One Gold and three Silver Medals, 
Highest Awards, 

Caxcutta Exuisition, 1883—Silver Medal. 


FINE CATALOGUE WORK A SPECIALTY. 





er ae 


Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. 

Sypney INTERNATIONAL ExnisiTion — 1879- 
1880—First and Special Degree of Merit ; 
also Second Degree of Merit. 

Me .sourne INTERNATIONAL ExuiBiTiIon, 
1880-1881 — Four First Orders of Merit, 
two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 

ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL CoTTON Exposi- 
Tion, 1881—Highest Award. 


1881- 

















IRCULARS, Pamphlets, Catalogues, Books, Newspapers, and all kinds of work printed 
at moderate rates for good work. Photo-engraved plates, ready for letterpress printing, 
by the best process, furnished in facsimile or reduced size, from an ordinary proof-sheet, 


pen-sketch or photograph. Send for Estimate. 





Nos. 126 & 128 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 





BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 
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The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


No. S68. 


Subscription (including postage) invariably in advance. 


Yearly, 84.00; Foreign, $5.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
PER INCH, 
Three Months $20.00 | Nine Months...... ... ...860.00 
Six Months 40.00 | Twelve Months..... . 80,00 
Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 Pp. M. on 
Monday 


All remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
draft, or money orders 
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Marc A. BLUMENBERG. Orro FLOERSHEIM. 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


Offices: No. 25 East 14th St.. New York. 








CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 148 STATE STREET. 
JOHN E. HALL, Western ReprResentaATive. 

HE Chickering agency in Chicago having been ar- 
T ranged, it is stated that agencies would be estab- 
lished in various parts of the State of Illinois among the 
leading firms in each section. 


Messrs. Chickering & Sons intend to select the best 
and most available houses to handle the Chickering 
pianos. 


HE full-page advertisement of Messrs. Behning & 
Son in this number of THE MusICAL COURIER is 
commended our readers. Behning pianos have 
never before stood so high in the estimation of the mu- 


to 


sical community and the music trade of this country as 
at present, and the genuine merit of the instruments is 


the direct cause of their popularity. 

E every member of the trade to do his 
W utmost to explain to inquirers that the concern 
in Washington, N. ]., known as the Beethoven Piano- 
Organ Company, which advertises ‘“ manufacturers of 
Grand, Square and Upright 
Pianos,”’ is not a piano-manufacturing institution. The 
piano is a first-class stencil piano, and that signifies that 


desire 


Golden-Toned Organs, 


it is a low-grade piano. When the company announces 
itself indirectly as a piano-manufacturing concern, it 
states what is not true, and it steps outside of the legiti- 
mate trade. 


GOOD many letters addressed by such concerns as 
A the Beethoven Piano-Organ Company, and many 
circulars distributed by the same, eventually drop into 
our mail box. We have before us a circular posted from 
Watertown, N. Y., issued by another Washington, N. J., 
concern known as Cornish & Co, This house also con- 
veys the impression that it manufactures pianos. It does 
not make a piano; it never did. The pianos are cheap, 
low-grade New York stencil pianos, and any one who 
has purchased a Cornish piano under the representation 
that it was made by Cornish & Co. can recover the 
money and very quickly, too. 


HEN firms in the piano and organ trade desire to 

have any new inventions in their instruments de- 
scribed, they should be careful not to engage people to 
do so who make these inventions ridiculous in their so- 
called descriptions. Infact it is rather dangerous to 
meddle with technical descriptions if you know nothing 
of the subject matter. This impels us to say once more 
that outside of the THE MUSICAL COURIER 
there is not one person directly connected with music- 
trade journalism who knows anything about the con- 


offices of 





knows the technical terms of the parts of musical instru- 
ments or their relation toeach other. Something should 
be done to remedy this defect in other papers, and there- 
by advance the position of music-trade journalism, for 
its advancement signifies advancement of that trade 
itself with which we are so intimately associated. 


HERE is a great deal of comment made upon fraud 
in this country, and at the same time not sufficient 
attention bestowed upon humbuggery and fraud in the 
identical lines of industry on the other side of the big 
pond. An advertisement in a London paper which is 
now before us reminds us of this. The advertisement 
calls attention to the “ Tennessee Piano Company, Peel- 
grove, Cambridge-Heath, London, E.” Remember, 
gentle reader, that there is nat one man in ten thousand, 
nay, in fifty thousand, Londoners who knows anything 
whatever of or about Tennessee. This Tennessee Piano 
Company, of London, England, says, among other 
things, in the advertisement: “Only first-class work is 
turned out.” “These pianos are pre-eminently the 
pianos of the virtuoso.” We'll wager one hundred dol- 
lars to one hundred cents that there is not one piano 
virtuoso of any eminence who as much as ever heard of 
the Tennessee piano, But let us proceed with a few 
additional announcements of the Tennessee. “In a 
word, they are the pianos of the concert-room,” and 
“ any virtuoso who wishes to astonish by the éclat of his 
execution” uses these Tennessee pianos “to interpret 
the music of thought and sentiment bequeathed to us 
by such illustrious masters as Chopin, Schumann, 
Beethoven, Wagner and Brahms.” “In a word, they 
are the pianos for the concert-room.” 

Now, we beg to state that notwithstanding the num- 
ber of piano humbugs that have infested this country, 
there has, up to date, not been one who has gone the 
length of this Tennessee company, either in claims or 
announcements, and yet people speak of humbug in 
this country. It would require just about sixty days for 
THE MusICAL COURIER to make this Tennessee Piano 
Company harmless, if it were here, and we firmly be- 
lieve that our presence here, taken in connection with 
the past record of the paper, would prevent any Tennes- 
see Piano Company from embarking in business in this 
country. That is just the difference between humbug 
over here and humbug over there. 





DUMMIES. 
oe 
GENTLEMAN in this city, of the name of Parsons 
A who does a business in musical merchandise, re- 
cently became interested in the organ business. He 
issued circulars announcing that he had nineteen Mon- 
arch organs for sale, and that the Monarch organ had 
no “dummy” stops. One of the dealers to whom these 
Dummy-Parson-Monarch circulars had been mailed 
sent it to us, with a request to state our opinion. We 
unhesitatingly published the fact that the Monarch 
organ was manufactured in Washington (N. G.), and 
that there never was an organ made in that organically 
rotten borough that had no “dummy” stop, and that 
the Monarch organ was no exception. We also offered 
to pay $50 to any charitable institution to be named by 
the “Dummy” Parson, if the Monarch organ had no 
“dummy.” We never heard from the source except in 
the shape of an advertisement issued by the Dummy- 
Parsons-Monarch combination, which advertisement 
proves two things. The first thing it proves is that the 
nineteen organs could not be sold to any dealers after 
we declared that the Monarch organ had “dummy” 
stops, and the second thing it proves is that the Monarch 
organ has just what we said it had, viz., “dummy” 
stops. Here is the sentence which makes the ad- 
mission : 





While we co not claim that this organ has more speaking 
reeds than any other of its size, we do claim that it has more 
than most of them. 

That is all we declared in substance. We said that 
some of the stops were not speaking stops; that is, that 
they were “dummy” stops, and now Parsons says so 
himself. Mr. Parsons should have read THE MUSICAL 
CouRIER; he then would have learned what others 
have learned, and that would have prevented him from 


an insulting lie, for he would have known that this 
paper would have exposed it sooner or later. 

The Monarch organ is a fraud if its owner declares 
that it has no “dummy” stop. Every dealer who has 
purchased one under such pretence can have his money 
returned by placing his claim in the hands of a reliable 
attorney in this city. Down with the rotten, disgusting, 
illegitimate reed-organ trade ! 








THEY ARE ALL RICHT. 





N inquiry comes from Argus, Ala., requesting us to 
A state what the standing of Stultz & Baueris. They 
are all right. They stand first class and the inquirer can 
feel perfectly secure in any transaction he may make 
with that firm. 


CHICKERING IN CHICACO. 











E congratulate Messrs. N. A. Cross & Co., the new 
Chickering agents in Chicago. This latest and 
best move of the house enables them to compete with 
any of the Chicago firms on the basis of a first-class 
piano. Our Chicago representative, Mr. John E. Hall, 
has referred to the change in his letter, which will be 
found in another column, and what he says is strictly 
true and in accordance with the facts. 

The gentlemen representing the energy and business 
sagacity of Cross & Co. are allied to the name of Chick- 
ering, and it does not require any particular foresight to 
prophesy that they will do an extensive trade in Chick- 
ering pianos inChicago. That territory and the direct 
vicinity of Chicago has been assigned to them, It rep- 
resents about one million inhabitants, the musical por- 
tion of which is familiar with the name of Chickering 
onapiano. With such an immense field-at their dis- 
posal, together with the stimulus now given them, 
Messrs. Cross & Co. will increase the activity of the 
Chicago piano trade and become gainers themselves in 
consequence. 

Once more, we congratulate Messrs. N. A. Cross & Co. 








Vose & Sons. 


S was stated in these columns some time ago, 
Messrs. Vose & Sons, of Boston, had secured premises on 
Tremont-st., in that city, and now, since the occupation of the 
new warerooms, No. 170, they constitute one of the representative 
firms on that piano boulevard. The wareroom occupied by the 
firm is one of the neatest and most tastefully designed piano 
rooms in the city, and in addition to the main floor, which is 
utilized for the display of new Vose pianos, a room has been 
fitted up in the basement for second-hand instruments. This 
latest move of the firm will prove one of the best ever made. 
The number of wholesale purchasers of pianos that come to 
Boston is limited, and for reasons and causes which must be 
attributed to the firms engaged in the piano business. Those 
dealers who visit Boston will in the future find the Vose office 
along the regular channel of traffic—Tremont-st.—and we believe 
that a large transaction just effected by Vose & Sons has been 
admitted by the firm to have been due to the change of location. 
The latest designs and styles of Vose pianos are fully up to the 
standard of the thousands of instruments which have been sold 
in all sections of this country by the firm ever since its establish- 
ment in 1851. The founder of the house, Mr. Vose, Sr., is still 
to be found daily at both the factory—one of the largest and best 
organized piano factories in this country, on the corner of Wash- 
ington and Waltham streets—and the warerooms, and, if it can be 
arranged, we propose in the near future to give a detailed account 
of the Vose system of piano-making as introduced and executed 
under the personal control of the members of the firm. 





Chromatic Scale—New Pitch. 
N response to questions respecting the new pitch (or 
435 for ‘‘A’’) adopted by the M. T. N. A., from piano 
tuners, &c., we here give the chromatic scale as calculated by Dr. 
S. Austen Pearce, for the information of readers generally : 
VIBRATIONS PER SECOND. 


Di terciccrsteaseaeen 870° | C sharp. 9. ses.ss.ceeess 548.13 

G harp. ....sccisvscie 820.2 [Cy rccrcccccvcscecvcces 517.30 
kin oie Hig Sra aaa 7) Sa reer erererr res 

F sharp. ...cccecese ioe 731.6 LACROED.000ccccccc tes 3460.86 

ee BR rte Oe 690.5 lAssee.scocnee PTErreeyy X\-f 

| ae ee I 651.8 |Gsharp......-...eeeeee 410.6 

D sharp.....ccercooees 615.2. JA.» ove o oes eovevces ee 387.55 
se enon cede ennnene sin 580.65 | F sharp... .. ++ +++ +000 +365.8 








struction of musical instruments; there is not one who 





mailing a circular to the organ trade which contained 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 


edged by the highest musical authori hibition. 

ties, and the demand for them is as Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
steadily increasing as their merits are bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
amos NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 88 FIFTH AVENUE. 
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C. A. STERLING, President. k. W. BLAKE, Secretary and Manager. 
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Skilled judges have pronounced its tone full, round, and onan combined with 


admirable purity and softness. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


ISAAC T COLE & SON KRAKAUER 


VENEERS, BROS., 


And Importers of 


rancy wooos, |Upright Pianos 





MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 
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WAREROOMS : 
the best dealers, and are universally praised by all artists, 


and the best judges who have tried them. 40 Union Square, New York, 
FACTORIES, Derby.Conn. WAREROOMS, 179 & 181 Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. NEW YORK. PACHORY ; 0 AND Wa Dunee aun 


THE WILCOSR & WHITE ORCANS 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ experience in the business, and are the very best that can be produced. 


CFR TE: PTS: EL WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., Meriden, Conn. 


2” Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Prefer Pasay ful Pianos D EC K E R & SO N, mm ne P UBL a 


because they are matchless 


because they are genuine, Grand, 89 uare and Uoright Plone F itis in_brilliancy, sweetness and 


honest, first-class instruments 
for which a fancy price is not WITH re METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. power of their capacity to 
outlast any other make of 


charged to cover heavy ad- Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. 
vertising expenses. “LEAD THEM ALL.” Pianos, 


PSE J, & C, FISCHER PIANOS, ' 


PIs 0S GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


These Pianos have received high commendation for tone, touch and workmanship from 495 and 497 Bast Righth St Rast River 
"y ’ 



























































— OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: —<o— 


TONE. 2 DURABILITY ¢ 415. 417, 419, 421, 423 425 & 427 W. 28th Street New York. { NOW 'N USE, 
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ABOUT HARDMAN, PECK & CO. 


‘ 7 


LCo., 





OME weeks ago we published an item in reference to 
a volume published by Messrs. Hardman, Peck & 
which contains 10,000 names of purchasers of Hard- 
man pianos, We also referred to the fact that the fire 
which destroyed the factory of the firm in 1882 destroyed 
intimated that the list 
A gentleman in the 
whose name it is not necessary to mention, 


the records and 
larger were it not for that fact. 
piano trade, 
has found fault with this statement, and yet it is substan- 
tially true. The records destroyed by that fire were in 
relation to this book of Hardman, Peck & Co., such re- 
New York, but the 
fire did not destroy the records of the agents of Hard- 
man, Peck & Co. The Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chi- 
cago, Cleveland, Detroit, Richmond and other agents 


cords as referred to retail sales in 


still retained the records of their sales. These were col- 


located and forwarded to Hardman, Peck & Co., and the 
and are now 


choice names were selected therefrom in- 


cluded in the book published by the firm. That is our 
surmise, for we have not seen, spoken to or communi- 
cated with that firm directly or indirectly for several 


months; nor have we been in the factory or wareroom 


in thattime. We simply state this to show that our 
criticism or remarks covering this important volume of 
10,000 names was spontaneous and independent of any 
consultation communication with Hardman, Peck 
& Co 

Notices published in THE MUSICAL COURIER have an 


intrinsic value to the firms to whom they refer, and they 


are generally the result of our own investigation, and our 
comments are written by the editors of this paper in 
this office. 
ber of the piano trade has any fault to find in or with the 
articles we publish about his competitors, he is certainly 
entitled to his opinion and criticism, but he must re- 
member that the articles published in this paper in refer- 
ence to his own business were written and composed by 
the editors of the paper, free from any interference on 
his part, and that they were the spontaneous expression 
of our views and not of any views contrary to our own. 

This is just the case with what we said about Hard- 
The is an 


man, Peck & Co.'s 10,000 name book. firm 


old one, and with a little additional trouble could, we 
believe, have published a much larger book containing 
more names. Anyone who is under the impression that 


the firm could not have published a book containing the 
names of 20,000 or even more purchasers is a fool. 
We also desire to say that when we publish in THE 


MUSICAL COURIER the opinions of its editors that the 
Hardman piano is one of the very best and choicest 
pianos now in the market, we mean just what we say 


and we say just what we mean, and that is only one ex- 


ample which illustrates a policy that has made this 
paper the most pronounced journalistic success that has 
ever appeared in the music trade of the United States. 
Che gentleman referred to above as the complainant is 


business man and his firm makes an ex- 
but 
ompetitors neutralizes many of the qualities that have 


an excellent 


cellent piano, his incessant animus against his 


made him a prosperous piano manufacturer. 





The Need of a Trade Tribunal. 


N “Our Law Reports” we notice a case which 
| seems to us to afford even further evidence than that already 
advanced of the need of a tribunal of trade to arbitrate upon 
strictly trade matters. It will be recollected that the question 
” was first raised some time since in our columns by Mr. Wallis, 
one of the ablest and most respected members of the trade, and 
Mr, Wallis, after some ex- 
perience as a witness in a trade suit, pointed out the absurdity of 


withal a thorough man of business. 


submitting to a fortuitous concourse of a dozen business atoms 

tinkers, tailors or soap-boilers they may chance to be—the 
The case to which we now allude 
We are not going to discuss the 


most delicate trade questions, 
is another instance in point. 


particular question at issue, in which it seems that not only the 


We know whereof we write, and if any mem- | 





witnesses, but also the judge and jury, were all at loggerheads. | 


Perhaps to ordinary and plain-spoken individuals, such as most 
of us can claim to be, it would seem an extraordinary and not 
very proper thing that after inviting the verdict of the jury his 


Honor should turn round and sneer at their verdict, because the | 


opinion of one judge did not coincide with that of twelve jury- 
men 
we now cite, we have, however, nothing whatever to do. 

The point which we want to put to the trade is this: Here are 
two gentlemen disputing about the value of a pianoforte. The 
plaintiff says it is worth 17 guineas, while the defendant, his two 
sons, his journeyman and others declare it is worth only £10. 
Finally, the judge, it seems, called Mr. A. Squire, who admitted 
he had only seen part of the instrument, but gave his opinion 
that if the other parts corresponded it would be really worth 17 
guineas, Here, then, was a perfectly plain and straightforward 
question at issue, which, of course, only an expert could possibly 


| what bank it was. 
With that matter, and, indeed, with the particular case 


would be much | 


| 


| mon jury. 


have settled. Instead it was submitted to the judgment of the 


| Assistant Judge of the Lord Mayor’s Court and a London com- 


Not one of the adjudicators knew a tittle about 
pianoforte manufacture. They listened with becoming respect 
while one set of witnesses declared the instrument worth 17 gui- 
neas, while another set swore it was worth only £10. The whole 
thing, from a practical point of view, was little better than a per- 
fect farce. If the typical man in the omnibus wanted to buy a pi- 
ano, he would be deemed mad if he were to leave the selection to an 


| assistant judge and a common jury. He would probably, if he felt 


the slightest doubt about the matter, call in the assistance of an 
expert. If either the judge or any member of that particular jury 
desired to buy a horse, he would certainly not invite the judgment 
of the Lord Mayor's Court upon the price he ought to pay for the 
animal, This particular jury were called upon to decide a ques- 
tion on a subject of which both they and the judge were hope- 
lessly and profoundly ignorant. and they gave their verdict on 
their oaths in accordance with what they believed to be the 
weight of evidence. But the entire transaction was grotesquely 
absurd. In nautical cases a professional assessor is always ap- 
pointed, not to interfere in matters of law, but to assist the judge 
as anexpert. Itis clear that if a music-trade assessor had been 
employed in the present case, the affair would have been taken 
out of the hands of judge and jury entirely. There was no ques- 
tion of law involved. If there had been, the judge would 
have decided the matter on his own account without refer- 
ence to the jury at ail. The whole point in dispute was 
whether a piano was or was not worth £7 17s. less than it was 
represented to be. Owing to the ridiculous state of our laws, 
that point had to be left to the decision of a judge and jury who 
did not pretend to know one piano from another. We might 
just as sensibly put up a board, tell off a party of six witnesses 
to swear it was black and another six to swear it was white, and 
expect a jury of blind men to decide according to the evidence. 
In nine cases out of ten a competent trade arbitrator or member 
of some trade tribunal (such as we believe has long existed, and 
with the very best results, in the iron and other trades) would 
decide the point in half an hour, and without the ruinous cost 
of court fees, jury fees and solicitors’ costs, with briefs and 
refreshers to counsel—all of whom, be it said, have not the re- 
motest knowledge of the particular question upon which they so 
learnedly argue andare so grotesquely asked to decide.—London 
and Provincial Music Trade Review. 
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Salt Lake City Trade Notes. 
Sart Lake Ciry, February 15, 1887. 

LTHOUGH the Mormons are reputed to be full 
of wealth, yet the sale of pianos here is rather limited in 
comparison to that of organs. I was told it was about in the 
ratio of 10tor. However, every year the demand for pianos is 
increasing. By far the largest house is that of D. O. Calder, 
founded about thirty years ago by D. O. Calder, who died about 
two years ago. The business is now carried on by his son, Mr. 
D. G, Calder, in a beautiful three-story new building in one of 
the principal streets of the city. He occupies the store, first 
floor and basement, while on the third floor there is a small hall 
for musicals, concerts, &c. He has the agency of the Steinway, 
Behr Brothers & Co., Hardman and Chase pianos, and the Mason 
& Hamlin organs. He keeps two salesmen constantly on the 
road, and he will shortly open agencies in Ogden and Nephi. 
Although he sells quite a number of instruments for cash, yet 
the greater part are sold on the installment plan. Calder also 

keeps a large stock of sheet-music and small goods. 

The other firm in the piano and organ trade is Caulter & Snel- 
grove. This firm had a severe loss by fire last year, and are only 
in active operations again since December 15, 1886. They keep 
the Estey piano, and the Estey and Story & Camp organs. 

As you very likely know, Salt Lake City has the largest 
hall in the world, the Tabernacle, used on different occasions for 
concerts, such as those of Thomas, Gilmore and Patti. Lately 
the Latter Day Saints have concluded to freeze out all worldly 
amusements, and no concerts can be given in it any more. This 
accounts for Patti not singing here this season. 

CourRIER MUSICAL. 








The Carter-Anguera Case. 
HE arrest of George W. Carter, at the instance of 
his bondsman, Marcus Morton, was duly noticed in these 


columns... Last Friday, the case was called in the Municipal 
Court, Boston, and postponed. Mr. Carter is out on bail. The 
present trustee of the Anguera estate is a*Mr. McCann. He 


had made efforts to get a settlement from Carter, the former 
trustee, but could effect none. He consequently moved upon 
Morton, the bondsman, and Morton, becoming alarmed, had 
Carter arrested. 

Mr, Carter told us last Saturday that he had the Anguera funds 
in a savings bank, but under the circumstances would not state 
We don’t blame him for that. He said that 
we could publish the fact that he is ready to pay the Anguera 


| estate what he may be owing it, provided the heirs would allow 


his claims and give him a quit receipt, so that he cannot be sued 
after the settlement. We don’t blame him for that. We are not 
informed as to the position taken by the heirs, but the new trustee 
seems determined upon having a settlement effected. 








—A Newington man recently placed a $500 piano in his house, 
while the front hallway remains uoplastered, and his front door- 
step consists of a dry-goods box, bottom up.—Concord (NV. #.) 
Monitor. ; 





CHICACO. 
Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 
Cuicaco Orrick Musicar ey | 
148 STATE-ST. 
Cuicaco, February 26, 1887. 

HE business of the city in the retail way has not 
greatly improved during the last week, except in some cases 
which prove the rule. In a wholesale way there is quite a heavy 
trade—remarkable, in fact. Mr. R. A. O'Neil, the traveling 
salesman for C. C. Briggs & Co., of Boston, made his appearance 
in the city on Wednesday last, and reports a very successful trip 
through Michigan ; he leaves this week for the West and North- 
west, and speaking of the Briggs piano reminds us that this in- 
strument has made such a reputation in this locality that we 
know of one instance where this piatlo is used in his private house 
by one of the leading salesmen of a rival house, and this testimo- 
nial is all the stronger from the fact that the party spoken of had 
previously been presented with a piano of another make. Mr. 
O’Neil reports to us the death of Mr. Delos Philips, the pioneer 

music-dealer of Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Lieut.-Gov. Levi K. Fuller, of the Estey company, arrived in 
town just in time to take part in the procession which moved from 
the old store, No. 233 State-st. iMessrs. Estey & Camp have now 
at the above number one of the handsomest and roomiest ware- 
rooms in the country. There are mirrors on all sides, and one 
hundred pianos on the floor produce the effect of a regular forest 
of pianos. It is a notorious fact that requires no reiteration that 
the Estey piano has made its own way with rapid strides, and one 
shown in the window in antique oak, and an extremely consistent 
case by the way, looks as if it would be a thing of beauty for 
ages tocome. We cannot pass by our old favorites, the Decker 
Brothers pianos, with their refined tone and artistic action, a good 
stock of which can also be seen at Estey & Camp's. 

Last Saturday the workmen employed at Julius Bauer & Co.’s 
had a jollification over the completion of another thousand 
pianos. All seemed to thoroughly enjoy the affair, and the best 
wish we can extend to them is that they may celebrate another 
one of the same kind sooner than they have done previously. 

A note from Messrs. William H. Bush & Co. states that they 
have completed their new No, 5 piano, and that it has been pro- 
nounced to be as handsomely designed and as well finished as any 
in the market. They also report trade as far ahead of last month, 

The Weber house have been doing well both wholesale and re- 
tail, and Mr. Curtiss is as satisfied a man as can be found in the 
city. They showed us a mahogany, new style, which is bound to 
be a great favorite. Mr. Blumler is still assisting Mr. Curtiss, 
and Mr. Albert Weber is expected here in about a week. Mr. 
George B. Grosvenor, of Dubuque, Ia., who was in town, left his 
order for a number of Webers. 

Mr. H. B. Fischer, of J. & C. Fischer, New York, paid Chicago 
a visit on his return from a successful Southern trip, and Mr. E. 
N. Kimball, of Hallet, Davis & Co., and Mr. O. A. Kimball, of 
the Emerson company, were also in town on business. 

The Sterling company have reason to congratulate themselves 
on their increasing business, their average since Friday, a week, 
being eight per day, and Mr. Mason told Mr. Blake that if he 
would make ten a day they would see orders at the rate of twelve. 
Verily, wholesale trade is not bad in Chicago. 

Mr. R. W. Cross, of N. A. Cross & Co., assures us that the 
Chickering agency has been secured by them and that instruments 
are already on the way. We arethoroughly of the opinion that 
this move on the part of both N. A. Cross & Co. and the Chick- 
ering house will be to the advantage of both. Mr. Cross and 
Mr. Day are known to be thorough Chickering men, and with the 
new Chickering pianos and the many staunch friends it has, and 
the many who must be attracted by the new improvements re- 
cently introduced. success is assured from the very outset. 

Mr. A. A. Fisher has renewed his contract with the Kimball 
company and has gone to Cedar Rapids, la. We may expect to 
hear of another record, whieh, while it may not quite equal the 
Milwaukee one, owing to a more limited field of operations, wiil 
undoubtedly be interesting to both Hallet, Davis & Co. and the 
Emerson Piano Company. 

An excellent opportunity is offered to any concern wishing to 
enter into the retail sheet-music business in this city in connec- 
tion with a piano house, and communications relative to it may 
be sent to J. E. Hall, Musica, Courisr, Chicago office, 148 
State-st., Chicago, Ill. 

We have just heard of an interesting case of piano repairing 
which for intelligent (?) workmanship so far beats the record. Mr. 
Oscar Snyder, of 727 West Madison-st., this city, has an old 
square piano, which a short time since he wished put in order, 
and for that purpose employed a-party whose name is given to us 
as Schwab. All the hammers ‘were. capped with cotton cloth 
(which can be seen at our office), put on¢ross-ways ; the hammer 
shanks were tied wlth cotton thread ; several jacks, hammers and 
damper pins were missing, end of the hammers that were left not 
one would strike right. There were several other extremely 
original methods employed in the repair (?) work. After receiving 
his money for the job the man directed Mr. Sryder not to allow 
the instrument to be used for several days, as it would require 
time to dry the glue. An attempt being made to use the piano a 
few days subsequently, it was found to be a total wreck. This 
information comes to us through Mr. W. G. Boller, for some 
time connected with C. C. Briggs & Co., of Boston, who 
worked on the piano several days undoing the damage and 











striving to make it useful again. 
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VERY Piano Dealer or Agent 
who does not investigate the 
“BEHNING” Pianos, and who 
gives a competitor an opportunity 
to represent the _BEHNING” 


Pianos, is doing an injustice to his 














own business. 





BEEINING & SON, 


FACTORY, WAREROOMS AND HALL: 


128th Street and Third Avenue (Harlem), New York. 
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B3 riggs Testimonials. article in your paper, as this will explain matters fully to every- | then had the whole of the enterprise on his hands, and in 1844 
body whom it may concern. We beg to say, furthermore, that 


» : gS z 4 he associated himself with Camille Pleyel, subsequently becom- 
HE merits of a piano are always a source of at- : ; nig PER? , sas 
our new piano-stool factory which we fixed up in Steinway, Long | ing his partner. Emile Pfeiffer died in November, 1880. 
Island, is now in complete running order, and that we are filling Since the late Mr. Auguste Wolff became head of the firm, 
back orders as fast as possible, and are now ready to contract for | Messrs. Pleyel-Wolff have been the recipients of many ex- 
any large or small order for piano stools that may be desired by | hibition honors. They exhibited at the great London Exhibition 
































































traction to musicians, and it is therefore no wonder that so 
thoroughly finished and such an honest piano as that manufac- 
tured by Messrs. C, C, Briggs & Co., Boston, gradually attracted 


the attention of eminent musical people who discovered the vir- | 


f the B F w blished 4 : h _ | the trade from us. Respectfully yours, of 1862, and were, with Mr, Herz, specially placed at the head 
tue 0 4 sigg a b 5 B - an | . . , oO. . . 

eer listed -1dig*te ” ance ee weet sma Tr. F. KRAgMER & Co.,, of the list of French makers. 

ums of Emerson, the hymn writer, of Rotoli, the vocal instructor | 


105 East Fourteenth-st., New York. At the Paris Exhibition of 1878 Messrs. Pleyel-Wolff gained a 


and of Gianini, the renowned tenor. Since then we have seen a : ’ : 
; gold medal with ‘* vappe/,” and they have carried off numerous 


letter written by one of Boston’s most profound musical critics— | rHe PURSE ; > -ANY RE is ERE AVE . : : 

: oa ‘ I < ad THE PURSELL STOOL COMPANY REMAINS HERE, BUT HAVE | ther honors. Mr. George Jean Pfeiffer, who is now head of the 

Mr. ‘ 4 apen-——-who speaks unreservec and a roving o THEIR STOOLS MADE FOR THEM. ~ . : tc P 
, * PP eyo | : ci tsigg A Soa sis ei page Resco ’ firm of Pleyel-Wolff et Cie., is a prolific composer of symphonic 

the great merits of the Briggs piano. It is only a matter of a | HE Pursell Piano Stool and Chair Company, of this place, 


works and music for the piano. His symphonic poem, ‘‘ Jeanne 
d’Arc,” was executed at the Chatelet in 1372. 
Messrs. Pleyel-Wolff have established among their workmen a 


short time and the Briggs piano wiil have all the testimonials that have sold their machinery to T. F. Kraemer & Co., stool 


manufacturers, of New York, and have removed the same to their factory 


are worth having Che instrument deserves them and will get 


in New York, the Pursell Stool Company having no further use of the same, 

‘ as they have their patent stools manufactured by outside parties, and | mutual insurance society, a school for the children of their work- 

W " 9 have given to T. F. Kraemer & Co the exclusive sale of their patent people, where fifty scholars are educated ; a fund for the estab- 
hat Is t : stools. The company still remains here, with the following officers: Presi- . . > P 

I: ; R ; sent, Gecage BR. Kaleay: wunmeer, Semis Gelinas esanied, Seals lishment of forty-five apprentices, four scholarships, founded 

have received many peculiar communications, | “8 Veore *- wat Sec sgperetgcn wdtacs : os ’ . +e . salt : 2 Ai “ 

W yi z é | Kelsey; directors, George R. Kelsey, James Graham, Horatio Kelsey, by the Chamber of Commerce; an orphanage, a library, a 

but the following is the most incomprehensible that has | | eonard H. Bailey, Thomas Ackril. gymnasium, and a chapel. 


s far come under our observation, What is it, anyhow? T. F. Kraemer & Co, will manufacture the Kraemer patent tabrett Since Ignace Pleyel, who was born near Vienna in 1757, and 
Joun A, We TAI MANUPFA IRER stool; also the screw stool and Canterburys f 1olding . This fi ’ . : . : 
H , ' acmselbad ng h. A : ae } tool ; also the s rw sto and Canterburys for holding music This firm was Haydn's pupil, founded the factory in 1807 the firm has 
" “THIRD-ST., NEAR LENTH-AVE., i also manufacture piano scarfs for upright and grand squares, they holding - E noe 
New York, February 11, 1887. RTE RRS always had the advantage of the co-operation of skilled musicians. 
Uusical Courier ty — : by : P 
; : : Mr. L. H. Bailey, formerly superintendent of the Pursell Stool Company, | At the outset Ignace Pleyzl received the utmost assistance from 
GENTLI \—I see in your Paper an Item in regards to myself | o¢ this place, has accepted the superintendency of the factory of T. F. | that most restless of inventors, Jean Henri Pape, who, born at 
‘ as no Foundation at all, & your Informant is Wrong. I Kraemer & Co,,of New York, and will soon remove his family to New Sarsted, near Hanover, on July : 1789, arrived in Paris in 1811 
t Intend to Start « t i Sactory ate J York to je.—West Haven Budget. re : ’ ride py , 
ns sini : - a a Piano Facto pe Paterson N. J. ala oa oesiAiatens, and after a short visit to England placed his services at the dis- 
any other place. and I have not left the Employ of Messrs. D h f M A WwW iff posal of Pleyel. It was Pape who organized the factory, and he 
.»  Weser Bros. as I have never been under their Employ at any eat e) r. uguste .e] . : : > : 
; . : ’ remained with Ignace Pleyel about four years, starting, however, 
time, So could not Leave it, the truth is, about a Factory being E regret to announce the death at Paris on the | for himself in 1815 Pape, an account of whose inventions 
ed in Paterson N, J. is all O. K. and By Herlich & Co. who Sth ult fF Mr. At ste Désiré P To} , , vf : : > 
d aters¢ J. is all K d By He é 8th ult., of Mr. Auguste Désiré Bernard Wolff, who for | after he left Pleyel would be out of place here, died in 1875. 


are Building a Large Piano Factory cor 14th & Madison aves. | thirty-two years had been head of the famous firm of Messrs. Ignace Pleyel died in 1831, at the age of seventy-four 
. . - 4 5 . . 
A us I understand will Build : > Leading Fir Class ley Tolff et Ci ‘ i y 28 2 . ‘ 
. ‘ t . ; o one of st I ” ing I ; st re Pleyel-Wolff et Cie., of London and Paris. Mr. Wolff was born In 1821 Camille Pleyel, eldest son of Ignace, entered into part- 
i s ot meric ut if ‘ tly te é B, & é Jari , 2 g _ 4 a © se toil ‘ . . : : 
nerica think mostly - Netat! trade, and a | in Paris, May 3, 1821, and studied at the Conservatoire under | nership with his father, who was then in very indifferent health. 
High Grade Piano, as for any Party Building Pianos for Swick | Zimmerman for piano and Halévy for composition. In 1839 he | Camille Pleyel was born at Strasburg in 1792 ; he studied succes- 
sively under his father and under Dussek, and, like Ignace Pleyel, 
the Swick & Co Pianos & no one but Swick & Co Built the ma QrERes BP ee ae ; * was a notable pianist and composer. He was likewise the hus- 
‘ . Dp ; aah: ct eee fessor at the Conservatoire, publishing also several compositions band of the famous pianiste, Mrs, Pleyel. In 1824 the celebrated 
Swick Piano, but to make a long Story Short, will Say Mr John | at Richault’s. In 1850 Mr. Wolff entered the house of Pleyel ; pianist Kalkbrenner joined the firm, and the two used their utmost 
\. Weser has Bought out the Scales, Name, & trade of Swick & | he was Mr. Camille Pleyel’s partner in 852% and in 1855, on the | endeavors to improve their pianos, and, as practical pianists, to 
bring the instrument to as high a pitch of perfection as possible. 
Camille Pleyel, who was created a Chevalier de la Légion d’Hon- 


& Co, in the Past 2 years is untrue. Weser Bros. did not Build | carried off the first prize for piano, and in 1842 he became a pro- 


Co, & Succeeded Swick & Co, & Weser Bros I understand, and | death of Mr. Pleyel, became head of the firm. 


so amen ats a es eee a - wee Under Mr. Wolff improvements were speedily introduced. He neur, died in Paris, May 4, 1855, at the age of sixty-three, his 
attend to the Receiveing & filling off all orders, the Firm Name brought out the system of double escapement, which Messrs. | wife surviving him till 1875. 
Swick & Co will be used Excluseively. & Improvements added. | Pleyel- Wolff still use ; and among the things he accepted or in- In 1876 Messrs. Pleyel-Wolff, the fame of whose pianos had 


we Can not fill orders fast Enough. am 63 orders behind to date. | yented were short grands, overstringing, metal bars, the tranpos- sem re Mae’ bak gpg Se ne - 
| age Ne -st., Mr, 


Positive / ~~ Trusting you will now understand the Facts & | ing key-board, the tonal pedal and the pédalier. In an historical Berrow. Mr. Berrow has won the respect and esteem of the 
truth of our Business , : notice of this sort it would be impracticable to enter into the | trade, the profession and the public, and he has also very consid- 
es Yours Kindly & Res | vexed question of the origin of several of the improvements Mr. | erably enlarged the business of the firm in this country. One of 
3 . ves | ; ; hi "7 i 
Swick & Co _| Wolff has introduced in the Pleyel-Wolff factory. But the péda- | the more important things which we shall owe the firm in the 
ane inact ; Sa \ 323 N 3 dit | future is a new concerto, expressly written by Mr. Gounod for the 
Joun A. WeEseER Successor | lier was patented in England on May 13, 1853, No. 1,081, and it | ‘piano pédalier.” It will be produced under Sir Arthur Sullivan 
JouN J. Swick. | has already been fully described in this paper. | at the Philharmonic Society's concert on April 21, when Mrs, 


' : . . _ General Manager. | The jate Emile Pfeiffer, who until his death in 1880 was a part- | Palicot will play upon one of Messrs. Pleyel-Wolff’s pédalier 
P, S. any time you wish any Information. I will be pleased to | pianofortes.—Z. & P. M. T. #. 


furnish it to you. and the truth too. Resp | ner in the firm, was also of a musical family. In early life he Pe Mtare sed Sern 4 vi, 


Joun J. Swick | was an army surgeon, and in this capacity he served in several Mg Ta 
| campaigns under Napoleon Bonaparte. Emile Pfeiffer was born | Haines. 
Communication. | in 1794, about the time that the first Erard began to make grand | W* notice several Western papers have reprinted 
New York, February 24. | pianofortes, and he must therefore have been an eye-witness of our comments on thesingularly active trade of Messrs. 
Editors Musical Courier : | well nigh the entire history of the modern French piano. In | Haines Brothers, and the large number of pianos they have been 


turning out during the past fall and this winter. The ‘‘ boom” 
in Haines pianos continues and with no signs of abatement. The 
firm is one of the oldest of piano-manufacturing houses in this 


N the last number of your valuable paper you had | 1815 Emile Pfeiffer went into partnershép with his uncie, J. Pfeif- 
| the kindness to answer an inquiry from Williamsport as to | fer, a native of Treves, where he was born in 1769, and where 
what had become of the Pursell Piano Stool and Chair Company, | he followed the occupation of a harpsichord tuaer uatil 1801, 
of New Haven, Conn., and you erroneously stated that we had | when he started business on his own acgount in Paris. J. Pfeiffer | country, having been established in 1851. 
purchased the patents for the above-named company. We en-| in 1801 went into partnership with the famous Petzold ; but the It has continued uninterruptedly since its foundation, securing 
close to you the West Haven Budget of January 15 in which this | firm dissolved in 1814, and J. and Georges Pfeiffer continued the triumphs upon triumphs for its pianos and they now sell as readily 
matter is fully explained, and request you kindly to reprint the | business till the death of the uncle in 1833. Georges Pfeiffer as any staple article. 


RUD. IBACH SOHN, — 3 COLOGNE, Unter Goldschmied 38. #— 


BARMEN, Neuerweg 40, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand» Upright Pianos 


TO THE IMPERIAL COURT OF GERMANY. 





















J/IESE beautiful instruments are designed and executed by 

true artists. They combine with a tasteful, elegant ex- 
terior and thorough solidity of construction a great and noble 
tone, that is at once powerful and delicate, sonorous and 
sympathetic. They must be heard and seen, to be 
fully appreciated. Testimonials from great authorities. 
Prizes at many Exhibitions. | 
SPECIALTIES: 


CONCERT and PARLOR GRANDS 


Preferred and praised by the artists for 
TONE AND TOUCH, 
Artistic Cases in any Style to order, with 
strict correctness guaranteed. 
aaa ath ie rie Pianos Varnished for the United States. 

























GRAND CONCERT UPRIGHT, GERMAN RENAISSANCE. 
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Professional Cards. 


Miss SARAH CECIL, 
Chickering Hall, 








New York. 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 


(Former Pupil of the aes Conservatory and 
Mme. Marchesi in Paris). eaches Voice Culture, 
italian and German School, Opera, Oratorio and Con- 
cert Songs. Apply, 1 to 2.30 P.M. Residence, 130 
East soth Street 


FRANCOIS C. FISCHER Cc RAMER, 


Organist and Choirmaster, 
Grace Church, Chicago, II, 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher 
ing in Private. 
Address a10 East Tenth Street, New York, 


AUGUST A. -WOL FF 
bees ys Park (Fourth) Avenue. 


MAX TREUMANN, ° 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal! Cul- 
ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. 8oth & 81st sts., New York. 


MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 
TRACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE. 

109 East 17th Street, bet. Unies Square 
and Irving Place, New York 


Accompany- 


Residence : 


JOHN BAYER, 


Piano Instruction. 
ork. 


MLLE, ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Gro. YOLBY, 23 Hast rath Street; or 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 


Mme. L. CAPPI ANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN, 


College of M usic, Chicago. 


! Address, Steinway Hall, New 





CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 
__1646 Park Ave., near gist St, New York. 
MURIO-CELLI, 
Vocal Instruction, 
. No. 18 Irving Place. 
Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Pianist and Teacher, 
150 East 86th Street, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY , 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal! Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York 


MME. 


FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 
Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. 14th Street. 


MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 


VocaL CuLturs, 
Address “THe Fuoripa,” 331 Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New V ork. 


ALBERT MORRIS LAGBY, 


Pian» Inst: uction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


ERRANI, 
Vocat TEacugr, 
2a1 East 18th Street, New York. 





ACHILLE 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 

Kullak’s Academy of Music, and B&ttcher’s High 
School for Pianoforte, Berlin. Pianoforte, Harmony 
and Counterpoint. Lessons in Ensemble raring 
Violin), Address STEINWAY HA 

New Vork. 


MISS DORA BECKER, 


Concert-Violiniste. Address 150 East 86th Street, 
New York. — é 


Miss LIZZIE WEBB CARY, 

Soprano: Concert and Oratorio. 20 East 16th 
Street. or care of Wittiam Courtney, 27 Union 
Square, New | York. 


A. CA \PPA, 

Same Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address : 

as Union Square, New York. 


MAX BENDHEIM. 


Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 
{nstruction. 
Care of Wm. Knase & Co., 
tre Fifth Avenue, City. 





EMILIO BELARI, 
Tenor and Professor of Singing. 

Rapid development and perfecting of the voice by 
the application of the modern method based on the 
laws of acoustics and vocal physiolopy. The only 
professor in America who has educated twenty-one 
pupils now singing with success in the principal 
theatres of Europe and America, 123 West 39th 
Street, New York. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY OF 
MUSIC, Weber Music Hall, Cuicaco. 
J. J. HATTSTAEDT, Dirgcror. 
&2 Send for Catalogue. 


Mme. EMMA RODE] RICK, 


Contralto. Assistant Professor to Sig. Emilio 
Belari. Rapid development and complete cancion 
of the voice. 123 West 3oth Street, New Yo 


MISS HATTIE J. CLAPPER, 


Contralto for Concert and Oratorio. Address 
Mr. w. Courtney, 27 Union Square, New York. 


ANNA BULKLEY HILLS, 


Contralto. Concert and Oratorio, 
American Exchange, London. 





VOGT CONSERVA TORY or MUSIC, 


No. 19 East rath Street, New York City. 


Miss AUGUSTE M. FISCHER, | 
46 Strong Place, Brooklyn, or Steinway Hall. 
Concert Pianiste AND TEACHER OF THE PIANO. 


Graduate of the Conservatory of Music at Stuttgart 
and the Klindworth College of Music at Berlin. 


LOUIS BLUMENBERG, 


Solo Violoncello. Address Musica Courign, 25 
East r4th Street, New Yor’ 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CHICKERING HALL. 


weur “TORE 


Philharmonic Club. 
FOURTH AND LAST CONCERT, 


Tuesday Evening, March 8, 1887. 





Ocrer (first time), H. HOFMANN. 


Mrs. F, KIRPA 
Mr. RIC WARD ARNOLD, 
Mr. EUGENE WEINER, 
"Mr. MAX LIEBLING. 


RESERVED SEATS, - $1.50 
For sale at Epwarp Scuusertu & Co.'s, 23 Union 
Square, New York. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Conservatory of Mnsie 


FRANKLIN SQUARZ. 


Thorough Instruction in Piano, Organ, Violin, 
and all Orchestraland Band Instruments, 
Vocal Music, Sight Singing, Harmony, 
Theory, Composition and Orchestra- 
tion; Piano and Organ Tuning; 


DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, PORTRAITURE, 


French, German and Italian Languages, 
ORATORY, 
ENGLISH BRANCHES. ELEGANT HOME. 
FREE COLLATERAL ADVANTAGES, 


Concerts, Recitals, Lectures, Analyses, Chorus- 
Classes, &c., in all 180 hours per term. 


SOLOISTS : 





For further information call on or address 


E. TOURJEE, Director, Boston, Mass. 





<D—___» CHARTERED IN 1865.43——e> 


NEW YoRE 


~ GONSERVAPORY OF MUI, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 
No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue. 


This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 
Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students unequaled advantages. 


STUTTGAR 


PIANO—Method, Lesert and Srark. 
German, E nglish and Frenc 
ee. = P OSITION—Method, Faisst, Gortscutvs. 
ass Lessons in German and English. 
VIOLINS Method, Sincer and Sgirriz. 
German, English and French. 
Organ,all lastruments, Singing, Italian language, &c. 
Terms commence April 15, October 15. 
TERMS: $66 to $86 per annum. 


DIRECTORS : Professors Dr. FAISST & SCHOLL, 
STUTTGART, GERMANY 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Central Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC. 


Lessons in 


Lessons in 





Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 

Our Catatodil which contains a musical lexicon 
and other valuable information, will be sent free on 
application. 








THE 


Kellmer Piano, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PETER KELLMER, 


~/ Warruan’s CITHER 


15- Key. Zither, ®1.00, or by mail @1.25 ; 22-Key Harp, 
$2.00, or by mail $2.30. 


J. A. WHITMAN, Manufacturer, Providence,R.I. 


PRODUCES 


Brilliant Melody, 


Isa Superb 
ie Instrument 


Send for Illustrated Circular. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





ve Furscu Mavi, Emma Sreinsacu and others, the 
greatest livin 
ard endorse them 4s the most comfortable and most 
suitable for Vocalists, for yx 


respect, after three weeks’ trial, the money paid for 
them will be refunded (by the dealer), soiled al 
unsoiled. 


CORSETS 


BONED WITH KABO. 


DELINA PATTI, SOPHIA SCALCHI, E. 





Artists, wear BALL’S CORSETS, 


and correct breathing. 
Every pair sold with the following guarantee : 
If not found perfectly satisfactory in every 





CHICAGO CORSET CO. | 


| Being manufactured in Chicago, buyers are enabled 
| to obtain them of first hands, 
STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT ata 


202 Franklin Street, Chicago ; 
402 Broadway, New York. 





CAMILLE MUORI, 


Soprano, 
Concert and Oratorio. 


R. Currriss Warve, Manager, 
27t East Chicago Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


OARDMAN 
& GRAY: 


BEPIANOS 


ESTABLISHED 1837, 


WAREROOMS : 


WHITNEY & CURRIER'S 


PALACE OF MUSIC, 


TOBLeaDS, OBRtTtOo, 
Western Agents. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


643, 645 and 647 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


— Or — 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
89 and 91 East Indiana Street, 
CEIICAGO. 








JULIUS BAUER & CO 


+PIANOS + 


Contain the most important improvements introduced 
in recent years, and are up to the 


HIGHEST STANDARD °= EXCELLENCE. 
THE BAUER PIANOS 


and thus secure a 


| moderate price. 


‘JULIUS BAUER & CO.. 


156 and 158 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 





WM. ROHLFING & CO, 


—— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


FOREIGN «MUSIC, 


Inclading Edition “ Peters,” ** Andre,”’ and all Standard Editions. 


@@™ The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 








Hazleton, Pa. 


= WEBER 


PIANOS 





WARER 


Fifth Avenue, cor. 


OOMS: 


Sixteenth Street, 


4+NEW + YORK.+ | 





| 
BRANCH: Weber Mosic Hall, Wabash Ave, cor. Jackson St., Chicago. 





MANUFACTORIES: 


(21, 123, 125, 127 


147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 


Seventh Avenue, 
161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 


+*NEW + YORK.’ 
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The Trade. 
—Pollard & Tuttle, Sioux City, Ia., have been burned out. 
The firm was insured for $2,500, 
—E. W. Tyler, the Knabe agent in Boston, also represents 
the Hamilton vocalion, and has made arrangements to introduce 
it in chapels and churches in Boston and vicinity. 


—J. W. Thomas, for seven years manager of the Albany 
branch of Cluett & Sons, is going into business on his own ac- 
count, and will soon announce the line of goods he will repre- 
sent. 

" asked a gentleman from the country in a 

‘That? Oh, that is used on violins, It 
‘**Gimme one!” 


Vinat’s that? 
music-store yesterday 
is called a chin rest.” exclaimed the customer. 

It’s just what I ll give my wife for a birthday present.” 

—E. T. Baldwin, of Manchester, N. H., has enlarged his piano 
and organ rooms. He has been selling the Hallet & Davis pianos 
for thirty years, and is about to assume the agency of the well- 
known Miller organ, manufactured at Lebanon, Pa. Mr. Bald- 
win enjoys a deserved reputation for honesty and business probity 
in his section 
Wheelock & Co., 25 
Fourteenth-st., was slightly damaged by fire on Friday 

The fire started in the basement, occupied by John 
Our sanctum is on the next floor, over 


—The piano wareroom of William E. 
East 
night. 
Schneider, shoemaker 
the wareroom, and, but for the timely arrival of the fire engines, 
narrowly escaped being gutted. A small sum of money will re- 


pair the damage done to the warerooms. 


— The report that Easterbrooks & Cook, of Corning, N. Y., 
mortgage of 
these : 
the purchase price being 
He took a deed in 
his own name and gave a mortgage to the man he bought the 
The impression given 


had given Isaac W. Easterbrooks a real-estate 
$2,250, 


_ 


N. Easterbrooks bought real estate, 


is unfounded. The facts in the case are Isaac 


$2,900. He made a cash payment of $650. 
property of for the balance of $2,250. 
by the commercial agency's report of the transaction is the other 
way, and in justice to Messrs, Easterbrooks & Cook we have 
published these facts. 


We gather the following from the Oneonta Hera/d - 


Shearer & Co. have recently added to the stock at their musical warerooms 
a full line of smal! instruments and musical merchandise, and in so doing have 
supplied a need long felt in this locality, as is shown by the lively trade they 
are having in the new goods. In this connection, we note that Shearer & Co. 
have now been in trade in Oneonta five years, in which time from a small be 
ginning under adverse circumstances they have established not only an ex- 
tensive business, but a reputation for fair and honest dealing that they may well 
be proud of They deal, we may add, in the best makes of pianos and organs, 
and any of our readers who may favor them with patronage can rest assured 
that there will be no misrepresentation, goods being sold for exactly what 
they are and at prices as low as can be obtained anywhere, if not lower. 


—Francis Fuller, one of the chief regulators at the piano fac- 
tory of the Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Company, Wakefield, 
Mass., with which house he had been employed twenty-three 
years, was buried last Tuesday from his late residence at Dor- 
chester. Fuller, who was between fifty-five and sixty years old, 
died suddenly in the New England Railroad depot on his way 
home, just as he was approaching the train. His body was taken 
to the City Hospital, and his remains not having been identified 
he would have been buried by the city had not his absence from 
the factory and home been noted. 


—Mr. Freeborn G. Smith’s Palace of Music in Washington, 
D. C., which was recently opened and to which we referred at the 
time, is located at 1225 Pennsylvania-ave. and is under the man- 
agement of Mr. W. P. Van Wickle. Mr. Smith has fitted up an 
extensive repair department in the building and placed it under 
the charge of George Neill, formerly with Chickering & Sons. 
Mr. Smith must be credited with more energy, ambition, busi- 
ness capacity and judgment than falls to the lot of the average 
human being. Besides having all these qualities he is a man of 
unusual executive ability. 


—We notice in an exchange that John W. Shetter, treasurer 
of the Weaver Organ and Piano Company, York, Pa., has been 
elected to the Select Council of that city by an overwhelming 
majority. It is gratifying to know that organ manufacturers 
have the confidence of the people at home as well as abroad, and 
we have no hesitancy in saying that if he serves the good people 
of his city as he has the corporation of which he is a leading 
member, they will have no reason for complaint. 


—Re Lertz, of Baltimore, in a circular, in which he publishes 
the fact that he is the State agent of the Chickering piano, an- 
nounces that he has engaged the services of Charles F. Hammer. 
schmitt, late traveling agent of William Knabe & Co., and more 
recently of Chickering & Sons. Mr. Hammerschmitt will travel 
for R. Lertz. The following from the Baltimore Sum isa lesson 
to some of our piano movers here : 

FALL oF A PIANO.—A piano, valued at $175, belonging to G. 
H. Spafford, 34 West Lexington-st., was destroyed in the fol- 
lowing manner yesterday about ten minutes after twelve o clock. 
Mr. Spafford was moving and had employed men to do the work. 
Several men were hoisting the piano to a second-story window, 
when a roller slipped, and down came piano and all. _‘It was de- 


molished. Several of the men narrowly escaped injury. 
—The trade is herewith advised that R. W. Tanner & Son, 
manufacturers of piano and organ hardware, Albany, N. Y., 


have already successfully introduced their improved lamp shelf 
for pianos and organs. A cut of the same will soon be seen in 
these columns. 

—James H. White, of the Wilcox & White Organ Company, 


Meriden, Conn., is expected in Pittsburgh to-day. 





—Augustus Baus is South on a trip. This and next week he 
will be in South Carolina and Georgia. 

—Mr, J. B. Stone, of Hartford, Conn., is the new agent for 
the James & Holmstrom piano at that place. 

—Newby '& Evans have issued a new catalogue with new 
styles containing a special style upright grand. 

—O. A. Kimball and one of the Gramers of the Emerson 
Piano Company, Boston, were in town yesterday. 

—lIt is probable that Mr. P. J. Gildemeester will be the ad- 
ministrator of the estate of the late William H. Alfring. 

—S. Q. Mingle is the new agent for Christie & Co. at Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. Mr. Mingle is also the Chickering agent. 

—James & Holmstrom will open a piano warehouse on Four- 
teenth-st., between Union-sq. and Fifth-ave., the first of April. 
They intend making their retail trade a specialty. 

—Eldridge & Ralph is the name of the new Chickering agency 
at Buffalo. The agency was changed from Wahle & Son to the 
new house. The first shipment was fourteen pianos, 

—James & Holmstrom’s new style A upright, formerly the 
large style 11, has been enlarged and elaborately finished and is 
having a big sale. Trade with the firm is excellent. 

—We herewith acknowledge the receipt of an invitation to the 
Rex Festivities at New Orleans from Mr. A. Pollatsek, of Louis 
Grunewald. We are indeed sorry that we could not attend, but 
friend Pollatsek will take the will for the deed. 


—The London and Provincial Music Trades Review says : 

We understand that Mr. Henry Littleton has retired from the 
active management of the firm of Novello, Ewer & Co., which 
will henceforward be intrusted to his four sons. Mr. Littleton 
will, however, not entirely leave the firm, in which he has a very 
large capital invested. 

This old firm has a branch house in this city, which is doing a 
large trade. 


OR SALE—Music business established eleven years. Best 
distributing pvint in Texas. Population, 25,000. Rail- 

roads in eight different directions. Reference, Ivers & Pond 
Piano Company, Boston. Address Max Elser, Fort Worth, Tex. 
RETURNING AFTER Firty Y&ARS.—Boardman & Gray have 
just taken in exchange for one of their celebrated uprights a 
square piano made by them in 1837. They will keep it on exhibi- 
tion at their warerooms, 547 Broadway, as evidence of the dura- 
bility of the Boardman & Gray pianos.—A/bany Evening Journal. 


OTICE.—Parties wishing to use the new hollow steel tuning- 

pin will in future deal direct with Charles E. Rogers, cor- 

ner of Washington and Essex streets, Boston, as the agency 
heretofore held by George Tallcott for the introduction of the 





same in New York has been cancelled. 





AUCUSTUS BAUS & CO. 


OFFER TO THE 


TRADE THEIR 


Oicatbnne —9> 





NEW AND ATTRACTIVE STYLES OF 





25 





ne d 
HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH 


<@” AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Orchestral, Upright and Square Grand 28 











HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCR, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISE 





I AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 





Correspondence Solicited, 





PIANO-FORTES. 


wae CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON APPLICATION. <q 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d St., | Factories, 251 East 33d and 406 and 408 East 30th St. 











NEW YORK. 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





Fianoforte Actions, 


ONE GRADE ONLY. 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


—s-NEW YORK +— 





WHEELOCK PIANOS 





MANUFACTORY: 


763 to 785 East 149th Street, New York. 


WAREROOMS: 


25 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 
143 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th &t., New York. 


| JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTUR: 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 


‘hana Stings and Desks 


| 402,406 & 408 East 30th Street, New York. 





EMERSON PIANO COMPANY 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1849,) 


WYanufacturers ot SQUARE, UPRIGHT AND COTTAGE 


Piano-Fortes. 


More than 40,000 Made and in Use. 
EVERY PIANO WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS. 


—F Dlustrated Catalogue Free. + 





<= b> 


Warerooms, 146 A Tremont St. Boston. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Kic. 
L F. HEPBURN & (0. BHOOME STREET, NEW YORK. 


» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE 


U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 











HIAZELTON BROTHERS, 











<p oc 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » K 4A WYFOSsS IN EVERY RESPECT, 
~<S. -e 





>= APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, WN. bw YORK. 








ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOSEH & SONS, 


Fiano Manufacturers, 
170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indor tie teat dee acne caret 


HALLET & DAVIS CO’S PIANOS. 


44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 


WAREROOMS: 167 Tremont Street, Boston; 
Market and Powell Streets. San Franiscco, Cal. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 


State and Adams Streets, Chicago; 


Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 


Fveret alieie 








UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Co. 


HIGHEST ‘INTEREST RATE! 
LOWEST DEATH RATE! 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! 
ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 


Assets, over $3,000,000. 


ALFRED E. HATCH, 2 German 8t., Baltimore, 


Supt. Eastern Department. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Voright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEV TOR. 





IVERS: PON 
PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 


181 & 182 Tremont Street, Boston, | Albany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 


—— UNEXCELLED IN— 


Beauty of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 





FREEBORN G. SMITH, 


— SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 


Bradbury Piano-Fortes, 


MANUFACTORY CORNER WILLOUGHBY AND RAYMOND STREETS, BROOKLYN. 














— THE OLD RELIABLE — 


“BRADBURY” PIANO, 


Warerooms and Principal Office: 

No. 95 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
BROOKLYN—338 Fulton Street. JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery 8Street. 
BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street. WASHINGTON, D.C.—1103 Pennsylvania Ave, 
BROOKLYN—95 Broadway, E. D. PHILADELPHIA—1020 Arch Street. 
BROOKLYN—794 Broadway, B. D. SARATOGA SPRINGS—484 Broadway, 

OMIOCAGO—141 Wabash Ave, OASE FACTORY—LEOMINSTER, MASS, 
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Ht MARTIN GUITARS kaw ai 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
m= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GON), 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, | 


Mr. 
Mr. 


WM. SCHUBERT, | 
FERRARE, 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS, 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, | 
| and many others. 


Dz JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 


also in Europe 








dated! 
Pi 





E 


~SQUARE 


ANO 





oS 





CHRISTIE_& CO., 518 to’526 W. 48th St. 









OMe 


ORGANS 


— AND — 


PIANOS 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
t@ Over 100,000 Made and Sold. 
Catalogues free on application. 


THE 


SWITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved Biano« Legs, 


LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 





ty of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos. 


\ large varie 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 


Kipacn 


Grand, Square and Upright 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. 


2 Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 
Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 


*PLT ANOS. 


And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


NEW PATENT 


Harmonic Upright 


AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 
NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 


TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: “The QUALITY 
of TONE, which is REMARKA BLY fine, by its 
POWER and BRILLIARCY athe SINGING. qualities 
of the Tite, ota the TOUCH even throughout, a 
r ONSTRUCTIO EXCELLENCE of DESIGN, 

ww PERFECTION ot “WORKMANSHIP.” 


WAREROOMS, 15 EAST 14TH STREET. 


/ Factory, 992, 294, 296 and 298 Eleventh Ave. 
Cor. 29th Street, New York. 


H BEHR BROS. & CO. 





ESTABLISHED 1847. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 











A specialty made of “turnishing the Highest Class 
TOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 
ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 
FRONT PIPEs. 

Is also propesen to furnish the best amy of Organ 
Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c, 


KNABE 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty yee, and upon their excellence alone 
have attaine 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and bility. 











Every Piano Fucty WARRANTED FOR Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 
WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 








204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


- MANUFACTURER OF — 


Square and Upright 


C. KURTZMAN, Grand 
~PIANOFORTES, > 
106, 108 and 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Bere Ret eeP i797. 


ERNST ROSENKRANZ, 


Piano Manufacturer, 
DRESDEN, GERMAN Y. 


Thousands of these Pianos te use in America, 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS 


At prices which will enable the Agent to make handsome profits. 











&@” AGENTS WANTED IN ALL THE LARCE CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, 


WABISHG C0, 7 == 


Piano Manufacturers. " P 4. hen N O S - 


FIRST-CLASS PIANOS at Very Low Prices. 


DEALERS’ OPPORTUNITY ! 
w ConemsroxpEnce SoLicrrap. 

Office and Warerooms: 243-245 E. Chicago Ave. ; 
Factory: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 





Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America, {~~ Sena for Catalogue. 


N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 








CHICAGO, ILL. Tuned and Regulated, 





reactant am 


<gONDON 1867 > 





PIANOFORTE 


MANUFACTORY 


— 


GEBRUDER KNAKE, 


MUNSTER IN WESTFALIA, GERMANY. 





Factory one of the Oldest Established in Germany. 





+& INSTRUMENTS FOR EXPORT A SPECIALTY.<>- 
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PACKARD ORGAN. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


(FORT WAYNE ORGAN (C0., 





awe IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ~~ 


FORI WAYNE, IND. 





fT ina aan he 








ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 
Factory and Warerooms, 214, 


216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


A's our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar asmnge ment, patented 

July, 1872, and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and Marc sh, 1878 which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








- He - 
BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE, 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 


GEO. STECK & CO. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


LITTLE GIANT 


SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 
Containing all improvements, com- 


THE 


bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


and Small Apartments. 





bility. 





— ee 


Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 


i 

















JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR. EAROEST 
GRAND ORGAN 











WEGMAN & HENNING, 


Piano Manufacturers. 





Fifth oe apy Ng cme NY. 2 
earn i. alt F'E. Ch. | UPRIGHT PIANOS A SPECIALTY. 
ch bs 4S ieee — 

rooklyn Ta 
a, ys pst tm hay . 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch. 
New Orleans, iF ae Pitte- | 
bureb R.C. Ca 


ACENTS WANTED. 





ITHACA. N. 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- Soe 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


A MILLER ORGAN CO. Lebanon, Pa. die 





STULTZ & BAUER 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


| 5 alate oe = ieee | 


pashene an icecdion. 338 and 340 East 31st last 3lst Street, New York. 


CRANE & CHAPUIS, 


13 University Place, New York, 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 














BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 


TABER 


ORGAN CO. 


FACTORY, 
SSS Worcester, Mass. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &0. ~ 
Nickel- ther 3 Bronzing and Japanning, Fine Gray and 
Malleable Iron Castings. All kinds of Piano Bolts 
constantly on hand. 


Between Fifth a 
roadway, 


¥ “ex A 
Suet 


STRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


NEW YORK. 











+} GONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT FIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rai! 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
San Francisco, and many others. 


400 & 402 West Fourteenth Street, 
% ats, 39, 41, 424 46 Ninth Area, NEW YORK. 


The Best Piano in the Market. 
FEER & SON, Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YGRK 








@ Special Terms and Prices to 
Responsible Dealers. 


GHORGH BOTHN ER, 
Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


NEW FACTORY, 135 and 137 CHRISTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


T. F. KRAEMER & CO., 














103 East Fourteenth St., 
NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 


PIANO COVERS 
AND SCARFS 


Piano Stools, 
Music Rac -ks 


Artists’ Busts 
&c., &c. 


Lowest Prices, 
Ottoman 

~ Piano - Stool 
a great 
Specially, 





22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIETI Es, 
P. O. Box 2920, Next to Steinway Hall. §@)™ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 











Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


Square? Upright Pianofortes 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449 451, 453. 455 aud 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINWAY 


Crand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal bs ants in their own factories, 





NEW YORE WAREROOMS, $' STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIE, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG GERMANY. 











Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 





Long Island City, opposite r2oth Street, New York City. 


MASON & HAMLIN, 


IMPROVED 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


WITH THEIR IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINGING, 


PATENTED JULY 24, 1883. 


CHARACTERIZED BY BRIGHTEST, PUREST TONES, GREATEST DURABILITY 
IMPROVED METHOD OF STRINGING. 





The Strings, being directly secured to the iron frame by Metal fastenings, will not 
require tuning one-quarter as often as Pianos on the old system. 


This new mode of piano construction was invented and introduced by Mason & Hamlin in 1882, and 
has been fully tested and proved, many excellent experts having pronounced it the “ gre atest improvement 
made in pianos of the century.” 

For fifty years manufacturers have realized the disadvantages of wrest-pins set in wood to fasten the 
strings of pianos, and have been seeking to find some better way of securing them. Especially has this been 
the case in Europe, where a number of patents have been taken out for devices securing the strings by metal 
fastenings directly to the plates. Until the invention of the Mason & Hamlin Co. not one of these has proved 
practically successful ; but the constant striving of pianoforte makers for this improvement shows its im- 
portance. The lack of reliability of iron set in wood to fasten the strings securely, exactly and permanently, 
has been the most serious difficulty of piano making from the beginning. Not forgetting or underestimating 
the great improvement effected from time to time in pianos, or the great excellence recently attained by best 
makers, it yet remains that the improvement of greatest importance of all, without which very highest 
excellence could not be attained, has not been fully acc plished until now. 

Every piano of their manufacture will illustrate that very highest excellence which has always 
characterized their Organs, and won for them highest awards at every great world’s industrial 
exhibition for nineteen years. Catalogues of Organs and Pianos free to any address. 

WARRANT. Each piano will be accompanied by the fullest warrant. Determined to 
achieve the very highest reputation for their pianofortes, should defect develop itself in any 
one, the company will be more eager to correct it than the purchaser can be to have them. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN AND PIANO CO., 154 Tremont Street, Boston ; 46 East Four- 
teenth Street (Union Square), New York; 149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 




















ONLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. 
ee i 





C. C. BRICCS & CO. 


Upright and Grand Pianos. 


NO. 5 APPLETON STREBT, BOSTON, MASS. 


NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 
ee Te te 






























Vienna, 1873. 





FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. 


PIANOZORGAN | 


ar? 
afte 


FELT & & SOUNDING BOARD-FACTORIES AT DOLGEVILLE, N.Y, 














SAW MILLS: 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N. Y. 


MATERIALS, 











122 HAST THIRTEEN TE ae NEw YORE. 














BEHNING 


Square, Upright and Grand ings 





128th Street near Third Avenue, New “York. 


Factory : 





783. BACON PIANOS. ‘887. 


FRANCIS BACON’S PIANO FACTORY, 
Nos. 19 and 21 West 22d Street, near Fifth Ave., New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


— SUCCESSORS TO— 


4 Chase Piano Co. 7 














BEHEHNING & SON. 


RICHMOND, IND, INDIANA. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 196 Duane Street, Cor, Church, New York. 








